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SUMMARY OF SUBJECT MATTER 


TO: Members, Subcommittee on Water Resources and Environment 

FROM: Staff, Subcommittee on Water Resources and Environment 

RE: Water Resources and Environment Subcommittee Hearing on “EPA’s Expanded 

Interpretation of its Permit Veto Authority under the Clean Water Act” 


PURPOSE 


The Water Resources and Environment Subcommittee is scheduled to meet on Tuesday, 
July 15, 2014, at 10:00 a.m., in 2167 Rayburn House Office Building, to receive testimony on 
the Environmental Protection Agency’s (EPA) expanded interpretation of its veto authority 
under the Clean Water Act. 


BACKGROUND 

Clean Water Act 

In 1972, Congress passed the Federal Water Pollution Control Act Amendments of 1972, 
commonly known as the Clean Water Act (CWA), The objective of the CWA is to restore and 
maintain the chemical, physical, and biological integrity of the Nation’s waters. The primary 
mechanisms for achieving this objective are the CWA’s general prohibition against the discharge 
of pollutants into jurisdictional waterbodies, and the CWA permitting process for such 
discharges, either through a National Pollutant Discharge Elimination System (NPDES) permit, 
or through a separate permit program, for the discharge of dredged or fdl material into 
jurisdictional waterbodies, including wetlands. 

The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) has the basic responsibility for 
administering and enforcing most of the CWA, including the NPDES permit program, and the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (Corps) has the lead responsibility for administering the dredge or 
fill (wetlands) permit program under section 404 of the CWA. The EPA has a complementary 
role in administering section 404, both in the development of environmental guidelines to 
provide a means of evaluating whether any discharge of fdl is environmentally acceptable, and 
through its review of the program’s implementation under .section 404(c). Under the wetlands 
permitting program, the Corps has authority to issue dredge or fill permits (typically for a permit 
term of five years) for the discharge of materials into jurisdictional waterbodies at specified 
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disposal sites. It is unlawful for a facility to discharge dredge or fill materials into a jurisdictional 
waterbody unless the discharge is authorized by and in compliance with a dredge or fill (section 
404) permit issued by the Corps. 

Section 404 of Clean Water Act 

Under Section 404 of the Clean Water Act, the Corps has authority to issue dredge and 
fill permits for the discharge of materials into navigable waterways at specified disposal sites. 
The Corps develops and issues these disposal site permits with oversight by the EPA. Congress 
intended for expeditious decisions on Section 404 permits. Specifically, it instructed that, to the 
maximum extent practicable, decisions on Section 404 permits will be made within 90 days. 

The Corps’ internal procedures require the Corps to review permit applications for 
completeness and, within 15 days of receiving applications, issue a public notice for applications 
deemed complete. By regulation, the comment period shall last for a reasonable period of time 
within which interested parties may express their views, but generally should not be more than 
30 days. The Corps generally must decide on all applications no later than 60 days after receipt 
of a complete application. 

Section 404 assigns the EPA two tasks specifically in regard to fill material. First, the 
EPA must develop, in conjunction with the Corps, the guidelines for the Corps to follow in 
determining whether to permit a discharge of dredge or fill material. Second, the Act confers on 
the EPA authority, under specified procedures, to prevent the Corps from authorizing certain 
disposal sites. The EPA oversees the Corps’ review of the environmental effects of the proposed 
disposal sites. For example, no permit shall be issued if it causes or contributes to any violation 
of water quality standards. 

The EPA may comment on the Corps’ application of the Section 404 guidelines to 
particular permit applications during the interagency review period required for each permit. In 
addition, the EPA has limited veto authority under Section 404(c) to prevent the Corps from 
authorizing a particular disposal site. To exercise that authority, the EPA must determine, after 
notice and an opportunity for public hearing, that certain unacceptable environmental effects on 
municipal water supplies, shellfish beds and fishery areas, wildlife, or recreation areas would 
result. The EPA does not have authority to exercise unfettered enforcement of compliance with 
the Section 404 guidelines. EPA must also consult with the Corps and publicize written findings 
and reasons for any determinations it makes under Section 404(c). 

The EPA’s Assertion of 404(c) “Veto Authority” 

Recently, the EPA has asserted more broadly its veto authority under section 404(c) of 
the CWA. EPA’s broad interpretation has evolved into the authority to veto before a permit is 
applied for, while an application is pending, or after a permit has already been issued. It was 
Congress’ intent that the issuance of a federal permit should come w'ith certainty that the activity 
can go forward unencumbered but within the bounds of the permit. The EPA’s new broad 
interpretation has led to uncertainty throughout the business communities that rely on 404 
permits. Businesses and investors start to raise the question, if an agency is given the authority to 
revoke an already issued permit that has not been in violation of any precondition terms - is any 
permit ever actually final? 
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A recent example of the EPA’s new assertion of its veto authority is Spruce Mine. In 
2007, the Corps of Engineers issued a section 404 permit in connection with the Arch Coal, 
Mingo Logan, Inc., Spruce No. 1 Surface Mine, located in Logan County, West Virginia. 

Prior to the issuance of the permit. Arch Coal conducted an extensive 10-year 
environmental review, including a 1,600 page Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) in which 
EPA fully participated and agreed to all the terms and conditions included in the authorized 
permit. Subsequently, the mine operated pursuant to and in full compliance with the section 404 
authorization. This detailed level of environmental review is unprecedented for activities on 
private lands. 

Even though the mine operated pursuant to, and in compliance with, their section 404 
permit, on April 2, 2010, the EPA Region 111 published a Proposed Determination to prohibit, 
restrict or deny the authorized discharges to certain of the waters associated with the Spruce 
project site. The notice was followed by public comment and hearings. In addition, the notice 
prompted a legal challenge in the federal district court where Mingo Logan Coal Company, Inc. 
challenged the agency’s unlawful attempt to revoke a CWA Section 404 permit more than three 
years after the permit’s issuance. 

On September 24, 2010, the EPA Region III Regional Administrator signed a 
Recommended Determination recommending the EPA withdraw the discharge authorization. In 
response, Mingo Logan Coal provided the EPA with substantial technical comments to support 
its opposition to the Recommended Determination. The Final Determination of permit veto was 
signed on January 13, 201 1 . 

In March 2012, a U.S. District Judge sided with Mingo Logan Coal, Inc. and overruled 
the 201 1 permit revocation of Spruce Mine’s 404 permit. The judge stated that the veto was “a 
stunning power for an agency to arrogate to itself when there is absolutely no mention of it in the 
statute.” This ultimately led to an appeal by the EPA. 

In April 2013, a decision by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
overruled a U.S. District Judge’s conclusion that the EPA lacked the legal authority to veto a 
Clean Water Act 404 permit. The appeals court said the Clean Water Act contains "unambiguous 
language" that "manifests the Congress' intent to confer on EPA a broad veto power extending 
beyond the permit issuance.” As of now, the Supreme Court has declined to take up the Spruce 
Mine case. 

The EPA has not only asserted itself after a permit has been issued, it has recently been 
preempting potential applicants. A recent example of the EPA exercising its veto authority 
before someone even applies for a 404 permit is Pebble Mine, Bristol Bay, Alaska. In this case, 
without ever receiving an application describing a proposed action, the EPA has declared that no 
permit can ever be issued in a designated area. To date, there have not been any judicial rulings 
on this practice by the EPA. 

Some public and private entities that rely on section 404 permits to conduct their business 
are concerned about the EPA expanding its interpretation of its veto authority to include before 
an application is submitted and after a permit has been issued. Until recently, the EPA had only 
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exercised its veto a few times and only after an application had been received and when it 
appeared that the Corps was about to issue a permit over the EPA’s objections. Some are 
concerned that this has brought uncertainty to the development process that could chill future 
investments in vital infrastructure and other projects that require section 404 permits. 
Considering that, according to David Sunding, a professor at University of California - Berkley, 
approximately $220 billion worth of projects are dependent each year on section 404 permits, the 
potential exists for this new practice by the EPA to have a significant impact to local, regional, 
and national economies. 


WITNESSES 
Mr. William Kovacs 

Vice President - Environment, Technology and Regulatory Affairs 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

Mr. Harold P. Quinn, Jr 
President and CEO 
National Mining Association 

Mr. Nick Ivanhoff 
Senior Vice Chairman 

American Road and Transportation Builders Association 

Ms. Leah F. Pilconis, Esq. 

Senior Environmental Advisor 
Associated General Contractors of America 

Mr. Richard Faulk 

Senior Director, Energy and Environment 
George Mason University School of Law 

Patrick Parenteau 
Professor of Law 
Vermont Law School 
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EPA’S EXPANDED INTERPRETATION OF ITS 
PERMIT VETO AUTHORITY UNDER THE 
CLEAN WATER ACT 


TUESDAY, JULY 15, 2014 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Water Resources and 

Environment, 

Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in Room 
2167, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Bob Gibbs (Chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Gibbs. Good morning. The Subcommittee on Water Re- 
sources and Environment of the Committee on Transportation and 
Infrastructure will come to order. 

A couple of housekeeping items. First, I ask unanimous consent 
that the hearing record be kept open for 30 days after this hearing 
in order to accept other submissions of written testimony for the 
hearing record. 

Are there any objections? 

[No response.] 

Mr. Gibbs. Hearing none, so ordered. 

Today we have one panel. I welcome the witnesses. I will start 
off here with my opening statement. 

I again would like to welcome everybody to the hearing today. 
We are here meeting to examine the EPA’s expanded interpretation 
of its permit veto authority under the Clean Water Act. 

Today we will hear from multiple stakeholders on the potential 
economic and job creation impacts of the EPA’s new interpretation 
of their veto authority under the Clean Water Act. The Army Corps 
of Engineers has the lead responsibility for implementing the Wet- 
lands Dredge and Fill Permitting Program under section 404 of the 
Clean Water Act. 

Under the Wetlands Permitting Program, the Corps is respon- 
sible for receiving and reviewing section 404 permit applications 
and issuing wetland permits. Section 404 assigns the EPA a lim- 
ited review role in regard to section 404 permits. EPA may com- 
ment on section 404 permit applications during an interagency re- 
view period for each permit, and EPA also has the limited author- 
ity under section 404(c) to prevent the Corps from issuing a permit 
to authorize a particular disposal site or to restrict the terms of the 
permit, if the EPA determines that the permit would result in cer- 
tain unacceptable environmental effects. 

( 1 ) 
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Consistent with this process, in 2007, the Corps issued a section 
404 permit for the Spruce No. 1 Mine project in West Virginia. 
Prior to the issuance of the permit, the project applicant conducted 
an extensive 10-year environmental review in which EPA fully par- 
ticipated and agreed to all of the terms and conditions included in 
the authorized permit. 

Subsequently, the mine operated pursuant to and in full compli- 
ance with the section 404 authorization and made substantial in- 
vestments in the project in reliance on the permit. 

However, in 2009, the EPA unilaterally changed the rules of the 
game after the fact and took steps to revoke parts of the Spruce 
project issued permit even though they were in full compliance 
with the conditions of the permit. More than 3 years after the per- 
mit’s issuance, EPA finalized the permit revocation in early 2011, 
halting development of the mine, jeopardizing jobs and the sub- 
stantial investments and injected uncertainty into any industry im- 
pacted by section 404 permitting. 

After the permit holder challenged EPA’s permit revocation ac- 
tion in the Federal courts, the U.S. Supreme Court has decided not 
to review the 2013 Appeals Court decision that the EPA did not ex- 
ceed its power when it stripped the Spruce Mine of its 404 permit. 

Revoking a permit after such has been issued and when no viola- 
tions of the permit — I want to make that key — no violations of the 
permit have occurred is unsettling. It is an arbitrary and irrespon- 
sible way for Government to act. 

The EPA has not only asserted itself after a permit has been 
issued. It has recently been preempting potential applicants. A re- 
cent example of the EPA perhaps illegally exercising its veto au- 
thority before someone even applies for a 404 permit is in the Peb- 
ble Mine, Bristol Bay, Alaska project. 

In this case, without ever receiving an application describing the 
proposed action, the EPA has declared that no permit, regardless 
of conditions and potential public benefits, can ever be issued in 
that designated area. 

I consider this regulatory overreach to be a fundamental property 
rights issue. With this new and broad interpretation of its powers, 
EPA is setting itself up as the ultimate manager of land use and 
economic development in the Nation. This is an example of Govern- 
ment that thinks it has no limitations on its power. 

The EPA’s newly expanded interpretation has the possibility of 
becoming a very dangerous precedent by opening the door for re- 
voking not just 404 permits, but perhaps other permits as well. 

This new action by EPA will affect both public and private devel- 
opment and raises the question: what does it really mean to get a 
permit? What does it mean to get a final decision from the Federal 
Government? 

If an agency is given the right to unilaterally revoke an already 
issued permit, then nothing can ever be considered final. The 
issuance of a Federal permit should come with the certainty that 
the activity can go forward unencumbered, but within the bounds 
of the permit, particularly those activities on private lands. This no 
longer seems to be the case, and it is going to have a stifling effect 
on not just mining operations in Appalachia but on economic devel- 
opment nationwide. 
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I look forward to the testimony from our witnesses today, and at 
this time I yield to Mr. Bishop for a statement or any comments 
he may have. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
you holding this hearing, and I appreciate you yielding to me. 

I recognize that there is a difference of opinion among Members 
of this panel on the activities of the executive branch to protect 
public health and the environment. However, I am troubled by the 
tone taken by this Congress in carrying out its oversight activities 
of the current administration. Too often these days we have let the 
rhetoric surrounding controversial issues overtake the reality, and 
this seems especially true when it comes to talking about actions 
of the Corps of Engineers and the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy. 

Today’s hearing is an example of this. The title of this hearing 
talks about the EPA’s expanded interpretation of its Clean Water 
Act authority, as though this agency is creating new authority by 
its actions where none previously existed. 

Our former Senator from the State of New York, Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan once said everyone is entitled to his own opinions, but 
not his own facts. And so as we begin this hearing, it is important 
that we all have the same set of facts from which to work. 

Here are the facts. Pact No. 1, Congress enacted the Clean Water 
Act in 1972 and provided the Corps and the EPA complementary 
roles in the implementation of the Eederal section 404 permit au- 
thority over discharges of dredged or fill material at specific sites 
in waters of the United States, including the adoption of the EPA’s 
404(c) oversight responsibility. 

Pact No. 2, since enactment of the Clean Water Act, the Corps 
of Engineers has processed on average 60,000 section 404 permit 
applications per year, resulting in over 2.5 million approved per- 
mits since 1972. 

During that same period of time, the Environmental Protection 
Agency has exercised its section 404(c) authority a total of 13 
times, 13 times in 2 V 2 million permit applications. 

Pact No. 3, of the 13 actions taken by the EPA under section 
404(c) since 1972, 12 were under Republican administrations and 
only 1, the 1 that we are discussing this morning, was under a 
Democratic administration. I will note that 8 of the 12 under Re- 
publican administrations were during the Presidency of Ronald 
Reagan. 

Pact No. 4, of the 13 times EPA has previously exercised its sec- 
tion 404(c), 3 of these 404(c) actions were taken after a Corps of 
Engineer permit was already issued, 2 under Republican adminis- 
trations and once under a Democratic administration. An addi- 
tional two 404(c) actions were taken in the time period before a 
Clean Water Act permit was issued by the Corps, both under a Re- 
publican administration. 

Pact No. 5, one of the projects that was blocked by a 404(c) action 
of a Republican administration was finally resolved and approved 
by this current administration. 

So as history has shown, the Environmental Protection Agency 
of both Republican and Democratic administrations has used its 
congressionally authorized oversight authority over the section 404 
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program in a limited and relatively consistent manner. To charac- 
terize the Agency’s recent actions related to section 404(c) as an ex- 
panded interpretation is simply not supported by the facts or the 
historical record. 

Now, it is fair for Members to have a difference of opinion on 
how the Corps and the EPA have carried out their Clean Water Act 
responsibilities. However, when we use that difference of opinion to 
mischaracterize or, worse, to demonize the intentions of these agen- 
cies, I believe we fail to uphold our larger congressional responsibil- 
ities. 

In my view, the EPA seems to have exercised its section 404(c) 
authority since 1972 with restraint, acting only when the activities 
in question would have had an unacceptable adverse effect on the 
local environment, the very test that Congress established for the 
agencies back in 1972. 

While I recognize that those who may have been affected by 
these actions may have a different view, I believe that these groups 
will have a difficult time in arguing that the Eederal agencies have 
abused or expanded this authority over the years. 

I thank all of the witnesses for being here today. I look forward 
to your testimony. 

I yield back. Thank you. 

Mr. Gibbs. Other Members may submit written testimony for the 
record. 

Today I welcome the witnesses. Our first witness is Mr. William 
Kovacs. He is senior vice president, environment, technology and 
regulatory affairs of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

And then we have Mr. Harold Quinn, Jr., president and CEO of 
the National Mining Association; Mr. Nick Ivanoff, senior vice 
chairman of the American Road and Transportation Builders Asso- 
ciation; Ms. Leah E. Pilconis, senior environmental advisor to the 
Associated General Contractors of America; Mr. Richard Eaulk, 
senior director. Initiative for Energy and the Environment, George 
Mason University School of Law; and Patrick Parenteau, professor 
of law at the Vermont Law School. 

Welcome all, and we will start off with Mr. Kovacs. 

The floor is yours. 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM L. KOVACS, SENIOR VICE PRESI- 
DENT, ENVIRONMENT, TECHNOLOGY AND REGULATORY AF- 
FAIRS, U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE; HAROLD P. QUINN, 
JR., PRESIDENT AND CEO, NATIONAL MINING ASSOCIATION; 
NICK IVANOFF, SENIOR VICE CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN ROAD 
AND TRANSPORTATION BUILDERS ASSOCIATION; LEAH F. 
PILCONIS, ESQ., SENIOR ENVIRONMENTAL ADVISOR, ASSO- 
CIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA; RICHARD O. 
FAULK, SENIOR DIRECTOR, INITIATIVE FOR ENERGY AND 
THE ENVIRONMENT, GEORGE MASON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF LAW; AND PATRICK PARENTEAU, PROFESSOR OF LAW, 
VERMONT LAW SCHOOL 

Mr. Kovacs. Thank you. Chairman Gibbs and Ranking Member 
Bishop, for inviting me here to discuss EPA’s expanded interpreta- 
tion of the permanent veto authority under section 404 of the Clean 
Water Act. 
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I do recognize 

Mr. Gibbs. Mr. Kovacs, can you pull your microphone a little 
closer? 

Mr. Kovacs. Oh, sure. 

Mr. Gibbs. Is it on? 

Mr. Kovacs. Yes. 

Mr. Gibbs. OK. 

Mr. Kovacs. While I do recognize that EPA permanent authority 
under section 404(c) has been upheld by the DC Circuit, I would 
like to focus on the practical implications of EPA’s expanded new 
policy by discussing first the real work impacts of EPA’s use of a 
retroactive veto policy authority and, second, the problems that 
arise when an agency, such as an EPA but there are others, 
stretches its authority under broadly written statutes enacted dec- 
ades ago, many of which have not been formally reauthorized by 
Congress in decades. 

In the practical world, securing a permit, and I think this is our 
biggest problem with the retroactive veto, is a multiyear effort in- 
volving complex studies, engineering reports, compliance with over 
30,000 pages of regulations covering air, water, waste, endangered 
species, and environmental impact statements. When a permit is 
granted, the developer has complied with literally every regulatory 
detail. The developer goes through this torturous process to develop 
a significant project with the expectation that the project will add 
economic value to the community, create jobs, and increase share- 
holder value. 

The developer enters the permitting process believing that once 
it proves it can meet every condition imposed by the Government, 
that it will hold the permit for a specific number of years to both 
complete and operate the project. 

EPA’s retroactive veto means that a permit no longer is granted 
for a specific period of time. Rather, a permit has value only as 
long as the Administrator believes that it should not be revoked. 
Under EPA’s new policy, a developer, in effect, only applies for a 
contingent permit, one that might be revoked whenever the Admin- 
istrator desires. 

And I raise this in the context of the retroactive authority is com- 
pletely unnecessary in this environment. First of all, should the de- 
veloper violate any condition of the permit, EPA has massive ad- 
ministrative, civil, and criminal enforcement authority, emergency 
powers, injunctive relief, and it can even revoke the State’s author- 
ity to retain full jurisdiction over the project. 

So a retroactive permit authority creates such great uncertainty 
in the permitting process the developers will be extremely cautious 
before risking millions of dollars when needed to apply for a permit 
that they think can be revoked. And I say that because it is mil- 
lions of dollars to get one of these permits. 

And while the DC Circuit’s decision invoked a coal mine, and 
that is a very controversial issue, the fact is that the retroactive 
permit authority can be used in any 404 permit, including ports, 
pipelines, waterways, highways, airports, housing authorities, in- 
dustrial facilities, and even big box stores. So we are moving into 
a path that might be much more disruptive than the political con- 
troversy over a coal mine. 
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But EPA’s retroactive permit authority is only one of the many 
ways in which the Agency is unilaterally expanding its regulatory 
authorities. The claim of retroactive authority is merely the latest. 
In the case of Pehble Mine, which the chairman mentioned, in 
Alaska, the developer spent over one-half billion dollars and it has 
not even yet been able to apply for a permit. In this situation, the 
activists petitioned EPA requesting that the permit be preemp- 
tively denied before even Pebble could apply for it. 

To appease the activists, EPA undertook a watershed assessment 
using outdated models and operations of a mine. While EPA has 
not yet preemptively prohibited the permit application, it has for- 
mally started the process to prohibit it. 

So we have a combination right now of EPA asserting a retro- 
active authority on a permit, a prospective authority on a permit, 
and when EPA moves forward with its “waters of the U.S.” and 
this greatly expanded area that they are going to have 404 jurisdic- 
tion over, it literally places most of the land mass that is near 
water in some kind of restriction that they do not have now. 

Couple these powers with EPA’s other powers under other stat- 
utes, and then add into that Fish and Wildlife’s efforts in expand- 
ing the habitat for endangered species, and the result is the Gov- 
ernment is developing policies that will actually regulate most of 
the land in the United States. This type of regulatory structure is 
literally shutting down our ability to build infrastructure or large 
industrial projects anywhere. This is serious, and the Nation will 
not begin to grow and create jobs until we can start building again. 

And I want to finish with the fact that several years ago we did 
a project called Project, No Project, and we just looked at the num- 
ber of facilities trying to get permits in March of 2010, and there 
were 351 private facilities that wanted to put in almost $600 billion 
worth of investment, and they could not get permits. The permit- 
ting process is probably one of the most important things Congress 
can look at. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you. 

Mr. Quinn, welcome. 

Mr. Quinn. Good morning. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking 
Member Bishop, and members of the subcommittee. Thank you for 
the invitation to appear today and testify, and we appreciate your 
efforts and time to look at this important questions about restoring 
predictability and certainty with the Clean Water Act permitting 
process. 

The United States has several advantages when it comes to at- 
tracting capital for investments need to grow and sustain our econ- 
omy. We have deep capital markets, a global leading workforce in 
terms of productivity and skills, a strong platform for innovation 
and technology development, a world leading transportation infra- 
structure to get products to market quickly, and low-cost and reli- 
able energy, though I must say even that may be in jeopardy now 
with recently policies that we saw bring our electric grid close to 
the edge of breaking this past winter. 

The point being is that all of these advantages can be erased 
with regulatory policies that create delays and uncertainty for cap- 
ital intensive projects. Let me just speak to the mining industry. 
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Finding and developing our mineral resources in this country re- 
quires substantial investments, hundreds of millions and even bil- 
lions of dollars. As a consequence, regulatory certainty is an essen- 
tial and a highly valued commodity. Lengthy delays and regulatory 
do-overs and permitting decisions compromise the commercial via- 
bility of projects. They increase costs, reduce the net present value 
of projects, and impair potential financing sources. 

So the efficiency and predictability of the permitting process mat- 
ters in decisions about where to invest. The choice could be stark: 
invest in countries with a predictable pathway for receiving per- 
mits within 2 or 3 years, or perhaps the United States where it 
may take three or five times longer. 

Over the years, the process for obtaining Clean Water Act per- 
mits has become longer, more complicated and more expensive. To 
make matters worse, we have now entered unchartered water for 
regulatory certainty with EPA’s claim that it can, one, revoke a 
permit issues by another agency after the fact, the example the 
chairman used in his opening statement, a project that met the test 
of a 10-year environmental review and obtained EPA’s prior con- 
sent; or instruct State and Federal agencies not to consider any 
permit application until it decides whether development in that 
State is appropriate; or change the process for reviewing permits 
after applications have been filed and pending for several years 
and, as a result, effectively force companies to abandon their appli- 
cations out of frustration. 

In short, it appears that in EPA’s role it can never be too late 
or too soon to inject itself in the process or change the rules for re- 
viewing project permit applications. Let me be clear. Valid concerns 
about environmental protection should be fully considered and ad- 
dressed. At the same time, they should not serve as an excuse to 
trap projects in a limbo of duplicative, unpredictable and endless 
review or carry a prospect that decisions will be revisited when 
there’s a change in leadership at an agency. 

There is a time and place for EPA to engage the permitting proc- 
ess and raise legitimate issues it does not believe are being evalu- 
ated. That opportunity arises between the time a permit applica- 
tion is filed and prior to a decision. 

Since the enactment of the Clean Water Act and until now that 
opportunity has proven more than adequate to the task. Words can 
debate whether the language of the Clean Water Act accommodates 
EPA’s recent breathtaking claim of authority, but the fact that 
such authority was not apparent for 40 years should raise red flags 
as this subcommittee considers the questions before it today: is this 
what the Clean Water Act intended? And is this good public policy? 

In the wake of EPA taking such extraordinary actions, the Agen- 
cy issued statements that it only plans to do so very rarely, but for 
all practical purposes that is not a guarantee any project can take 
to the bank. 

Thank you very much for your attention today. 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you, Mr. Quinn. 

Mr. Ivanoff, welcome. The floor is yours. 

Mr. Ivanoff. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Gibbs, Representative Bishop, members of the sub- 
committee, my name is Nick Ivanoff, and I am president and CEO 
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of Ammann & Whitney, an engineering company based out of New 
York. I am here today on behalf of the American Road and Trans- 
portation Builders Association where I currently serve as the senior 
vice chairman. 

ARTBA, now in its 112th year of service, represents all sectors 
of the U.S. transportation construction industry which sustains 
more than 3.3 million American jobs. ARTBA members must di- 
rectly navigate the regulatory process to deliver transportation im- 
provements, including obtaining Clean Water Act permits. 

The permitting process is essential for balancing the need for 
protecting our natural environment with the need to improve our 
transportation networks. ARTBA members benefit from a well-run 
permitting system because it lets them know their responsibilities 
upfront and allows them to plan ahead during construction. 

However, in order for a permitting system to function properly, 
there must be certainty. Once a permit is issued, we need to be 
able to rely upon the fact that the permit’s conditions will not 
change. 

era’s decision to revoke Arch Coal’s Clean Water Act permit in 
January of 2011 sets a very dangerous precedent which threatens 
to remove this certainty from the permitting process. Major trans- 
portation projects can take years, if not decades, to complete. In 
order for these projects to move forward, planners need to know 
permits received at the beginning of a multiyear construction proc- 
ess will be valid throughout the project’s life span. 

While the EPA’s decision was directed at a single mining oper- 
ation, its impacts have been felt throughout multiple industries. As 
a result of EPA’s actions, permit holders could be in danger of los- 
ing their permits through no fault of their own, but simply because 
ERA changes the rules in the middle of the game. 

Certainty in the permitting process is also integral to the financ- 
ing of transportation projects. As you know, public-private partner- 
ships are being eyed more and more frequently as a means of 
project delivery. In order for parties to invest in transportation im- 
provements, they need some level of certainty. The prospect of a 
valid permit being rescinded at any time increases risk for project 
investors, making the project much less appealing or increasing the 
entity’s required rate of return on their capital. 

EPA’s permit veto is even more troubling in light of the Agency’s 
recent regulatory attempt to expand its jurisdiction under the 
Clean Water Act. If EPA’s proposed jurisdictional rule is imple- 
mented, the universe of water bodies requiring Federal permits will 
expand. This would be a one-two punch for transportation improve- 
ments as their permitting burden would increase, and even if those 
permits are obtained, the length of their validity would certainly be 
in doubt. 

It should also be noted that there has been recent bipartisan 
progress in the area of streamlining the project review and ap- 
proval process for transportation projects. If EPA’s retroactive per- 
mit veto is allowed to stand, this progress as well as any other ben- 
efit from future reforms would be diluted. Any reduction in delay 
gained from improvements to a project delivery process could be 
negated by the increased uncertainty in the regulatory process for 
wetlands. 
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ARTBA was pleased to see this committee introduce the bipar- 
tisan Regulatory Certainty Act of 2014, which would curb EPA’s 
ability to retroactively veto a valid permit. ARTBA supports this 
measure and sees it as a means to restore certainty to the permit- 
ting process. 

Mr. Chairman, Representative Bishop, ARTBA deeply appreciate 
the opportunity to take part in today’s discussion, and I certainly 
look forward to answering any of your questions. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you. 

Ms. Pilconis, the floor is yours. Welcome. 

Ms. Pilconis. Thank you. 

Chairman Gibbs, Ranking Member Bishop, and members of the 
subcommittee, thank you for inviting the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America to testify today. 

AGC represents over 25,000 construction contractors, material 
suppliers, and related firms. These firms construct buildings, high- 
ways, bridges, water and wastewater facilities, and other puWic 
and private infrastructure. 

My name is Leah Pilconis, and I am a Senior Environmental Ad- 
visor to AGC. On behalf of AGC, I maintain liaison with EPA and 
other Federal agencies that interpret and enforce environmental 
laws. 

Construction activity in “waters of the United States” requires a 
404 permit. AGC believes that EPA’s authority to modify a section 
404 permit does not and should not extend beyond the point at 
which the Corps issues the permit. Unfortunately, EPA has taken 
a much more expansive view of its authority, asserting on its Web 
site that it can modify a section 404 permit before a permit is ap- 
plied for, while an application is pending, or after a permit has 
been issued. 

EPA’s actions are disrupting the longstanding permit process 
that property owners and construction contractors rely on. The 
Agency is disregarding the regulated community’s reasonable, well 
settled, and investment-backed expectations. It is taking away the 
finality of a dually issued permit. 

Under a joint EPA and Army Corps proposal to redefine “waters 
of the United States,” AGC expects many more construction 
projects to require section 404 permits. If EPA has its way, every 
permit will forever remain subject to modification and even revoca- 
tion at literally any time simply because EPA unilaterally changes 
its opinion of information that it has long possessed. AGC believes 
it is now up to Congress to step in and solve the problem. 

The alternative is to allow EPA to render years of development 
planning and billions of dollars in investments virtually meaning- 
less based on nothing more than a reassertion of concerns that did 
not prevail in the original interagency review process. 

Working without a permit is not a viable option. The penalties 
for failing to obtain the necessary Clean Water Act permit can be 
severe, and that is just the tip of the iceberg. Many of today’s infra- 
structure projects cost billions of dollars to construct, and they re- 
quire huge sums of money upfront just to begin work. Project 
delays and disruptions can easily cost millions and millions of dol- 
lars. 
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Scarce resources are wasted. Economic benefits are delayed, and 
workers lose their jobs. The widespread economic damage hits the 
property owner, the general contractor, the subcontracts, the mate- 
rial suppliers, the individual construction workers and the commu- 
nity. 

What is more, those who are opposed to a construction project for 
whatever reason now have an incentive to bring citizen suits to try 
to compel EPA to modify or revoke the projects 404 permit. Legal 
proceedings mean delays, wherein overhead and other costs con- 
tinue to accumulate. If EPA is allowed to revisit the environmental 
impact of a 404 permitted project at any time, then the permit 
holder cannot rely on the sole statutory mechanism for measuring 
Clean Water Act compliance, the permit. 

The Corps regulations specifically address permit modification or 
suspension and lay out the five factors to be balanced in that in- 
quiry. Those factors promote compliance and protect reliance inter- 
ests. If EPA continues to assert unconstrained veto power over per- 
mits issued by the Corps, it will substantially deter investments in 
projects that require 404 authorization, which will translate di- 
rectly into lost jobs and lost economic activity across the whole 
economy. 

Billions of dollars of investments are dependent on the finality 
that comes with a duly issued Corps permit. Leaving projects un- 
built has consequences far beyond the owners and users who are 
deprived of the use of that project. 

Construction is a major contributor to employment, cross domes- 
tic product, and manufacturing. Section 404 projects generate sig- 
nificant indirect and induced benefits to affiliated industries. Re- 
duced levels of investment in those projects translate directly into 
lost jobs and lost economic activity across the whole economy. 

The U.S. currently faces a significant backlog of overdue mainte- 
nance across its infrastructure system. The suspension restriction 
or lack of financial support for 404 projects could result in intoler- 
able delays to the revocation and improvement of public infrastruc- 
ture, including highway, transit, bridge repairs, and dam repairs. 

Finally, the debt rating agencies will account for this risk 
through lowered bond ratings, particularly on controversial 
projects, resulting in increased underrating fees and interest rates. 
In some cases, project proponents may not be able to obtain nec- 
essary financing or public funding. 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you. 

Mr. Faulk, the floor is yours. Welcome. 

Mr. Faulk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Gibbs. Put the microphone on and pull it a little closer 
maybe. 

Mr. Faulk. Here we are. 

Mr. Gibbs. Speak up like the previous witness who did really 
well. 

Mr. Faulk. Absolutely, absolutely. I want to thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, and your sense of humor and the members of the com- 
mittee for inviting me to speak to you this morning. 

At the outset I want to note that I am not appearing here on be- 
half of any client or any organization. I have responded to the com- 
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mittee’s invitation as a concerned citizen, and I am going to provide 
information based upon my experience and my observation. 

I am the Senior Director of Energy and Environment Initiative 
at the Law and Economics Center of George Mason University, 
where I develop and participate in forums designed to promote con- 
structive dialogue regarding our Nation’s energy and environ- 
mental issues. 

I am also a partner in the Washington, DC, law firm of Hollings- 
worth, LLP. 

I have become familiar with the sources of the Environmental 
Protection Agency’s alleged authority to veto permits issued under 
section 404 of the Clean Water Act, as well as the disputes that 
have arisen recently regarding the extent of the authority both be- 
fore and after permits have been issued by the Corps of Engineers, 
which is, of course, the primary authority responsible for such ac- 
tions. 

Based upon my review, three situations that have arisen re- 
cently, I believe that there’s an urgent need for a comprehensive 
inquiry into whether the current statutory structure can be prop- 
erly construed to authorize retrospective and prospective vetoes of 
legitimate business activities. 

The risk presented by such vetoes can be examined in these 
three situations that I’ve mentioned: the one which has already 
been discussed at length involving the Mingo Logan Coal Company, 
Spruce Mine No. 1; the second being the Pebble Mine Project devel- 
opment in Alaska, which involves a prospective veto; and the third 
that I am aware of is a request that was made in May, May 27th, 
2014, to the EPA by a group of Native Americans in Wisconsin who 
are seeking a prospective prohibition of exploration and extraction 
by mining companies, particularly the Gogebic Taconite Mine for 
protecting the water resources associated in those situations. 

If the congressional inquiry that I am requesting this committee 
to recommend reveals that these risks exist. Congress should con- 
sider amending the Clean Water Act to preclude these problems. 
These amendments should require that the EPA’s objections and 
withdrawal of specifications occur only during the normal permit- 
ting process, not before the permitting process is commenced and 
not after the process is concludes. 

Without these protections, these practices which are enhanced by 
deferential judicial review unreasonably expand the EPA’s regu- 
latory range and threaten to upset the delicate balance of powers 
and participation necessary to ensure the administration fairly of 
the Federal Clean Water Act. 

It is worth noting that with respect to the Mingo Logan situa- 
tion, that in the Supreme Court the argument was made in the pe- 
tition for certiorari that the Supreme Court has already decided the 
question under the Coeur Alaska case, which is cited in my mate- 
rials, that the Corps of Engineers is entitled to full respect for its 
decisions, and that they, in fact, have the authority to deal with 
these issues during the course of the permit issuing process. And 
that case can be found at 557 U.S. 261. It was decided in 2009. 

But aside from these legal arguments, there is a multitude of 
economic issues that should be addressed here. Giving EPA the un- 
constrained authority to revoke section permits at any time strips 
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the permits of the finality and regulatory certainty that Congress 
clearly intended for them to have, while the Corps is required to 
consider the impacts on investments as a part of its issuing proc- 
ess. 

It is interesting that the EPA claims it has no responsibility to 
consider these investment opportunities. Certainly there is nothing 
in the Clean Water Act that suggests that they must do so, and 
therefore, they have a situation that is left to their complete discre- 
tion without even considering or affording any deference whatso- 
ever to these important issues. 

Permits are extremely important and regulatory certainty is ex- 
tremely important in all of these situations, and the threat of def- 
erential judicial review is also a problem. As we know from the re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court, all of these issues are entitled 
to dispositive interpretations. EPA’s interpretation are dispositive 
under the Chevron issues. They receive all sorts of recognition. 

Scientific issues are entitled to an extreme degree of deference. 
Under those circumstances you can see that the danger of this situ- 
ation which deprives parties of opportunities to challenge these 
issues in the permitting process adequately necessarily precludes 
any meaningful review of these issues by the courts. 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you. 

Mr. Parenteau, welcome. The floor is yours. 

Mr. Parenteau. Thank you. Chairman Gibbs, Representative 
Bishop, members of the committee. I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear here today. 

I am, like Mr. Faulk, appearing in my individual capacity as 
someone who has spent over 40 years dealing with the Clean 
Water Act, but I do not have a dog in this particular fight. 

I would note at the outset, however, I think it is very unfortu- 
nate there is not a member of the public from the Bristol Bay com- 
munity here. The committee is debating a change in the law that 
could have very dramatic implications for the people that rely on 
a world-class fishery, a billion-dollar fishery that supports 14,000 
jobs, that provides over half of the sockeye salmon that the world 
consumes. This is a one of a kind resource, and it is in your hands. 
The fate of this resource is in the hands of this Congress. 

So with that let me just say that EPA has interpreted its author- 
ity under section 404(c) of the Clean Water Act in precisely the 
same way it is interpreting it today as it did in 1972, as the Con- 
gress did in 1972 when it wrote this law. This law authorizes EPA 
to exercise this very rare last resort, very carefully crafted author- 
ity before, during or after the issuance of a 404 permit. 

That was written in the EPA’s rules from the very beginning. I 
was a Regional Counsel with EPA. I am very familiar with these 
rules. I applied these rules in the Attleboro Mall veto case under 
the Reagan administration, and it has been clear from the begin- 
ning that this authority has existed, and EPA has always inter- 
preted it consistently. 

It is also true that EPA has very, very rarely exercised this au- 
thority. In fact, obviously it is very true that they very rarely exer- 
cise 404(c) veto authority at all, on only 13 times out of, as Mr. 
Bishop said, 2 million permit activities. 
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It is also true that EPA has heen challenged each and every time 
it has exercised this authority in the courts, and it is true that 
EPA’s position has been upheld by the court each and every time 
it has been challenged. Its administrative record, its science basis, 
its consideration of economic impacts, its consideration of alter- 
natives, the reasons it gives for exercising this rare authority, 
every single facet of every single decision under 404(c) has been 
vigorously litigated by some of the finest litigators in the country, 
and each time EPA’s position has been upheld, all the way now to 
the Supreme Court. 

So in terms of law, it is well settled that EPA is well within its 
bounds in the way that is operating under the 404(c) program. 

People can legitimately disagree, obviously, as to whether a par- 
ticular veto ought to have been issued in a particular case, as to 
whether EPA should invoke the 404(c) authority at all. There are 
reasonable grounds to disagree and reasonable ways of seeing these 
things, but the authority to do that is clearly there. 

Let me also say having been in the middle of this 404(c) process 
it is multilayered; it is four steps; it takes months, if not years, to 
complete. It is preceded by extensive consultations with the Corps 
of Engineers, with the project applicants, with local officials, with 
scientific authorities, with local communities, with site specific in- 
vestigations, with peer reviewed science. All of that is part of these 
administrative records. It is all transparent. It is all there for any- 
one to see and anyone to challenge and anyone to debate. It is all 
on the record. It is all out in front. There is nothing in secret about 
it. 

Einally, I would like to say that the instances in which this au- 
thority have been used have produced some very, very positive re- 
sults. Erom the small to the large, in the Attleboro Mall case not 
only was the project in question a shopping mall built ultimately 
in an upland area that saved wetlands, but it led to a revolutionary 
change in the way that the agencies, the Corps and the EPA, ad- 
minister the 404 program and specifically the way that mitigation 
of wetland impacts are handled. 

It led to the most comprehensive set of mitigation regulations 
that we now have that have finally once and for all identified ex- 
actly and precisely how applicants can proceed to develop sites re- 
sponsibly and with mitigation that actually works in accordance 
with the recommendations of the National Academy of Sciences 
and others. 

That all resulted from that one single veto. Before that point in 
time there was no agreement between these agencies, lots of argu- 
ments, lots of litigation, lots of uncertainty. The veto broke through 
that. The veto resulted in an agreement that finally resolved that. 

In the Two Forks case, very quickly, not only did we save 
Cheesman Canyon, one of the most priceless trout fisheries in the 
Western United States and very high value; not only did we save 
the seven towns that would have been flooded had Cheesman Can- 
yon have been dammed, but the Denver Water Board came up with 
a water conservation policy as a result of that and acknowledged 
that the 404(c) veto led them to do that, which allowed Denver to 
grow by 100,000 people with no further water supplies needed. 
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Section 404(c) is not broken. It works. It is doing what Ed 
Muskie and the others thought it was supposed to do in 1972. It 
should be retained. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you. 

I will start off here. First I want to address what Mr. Parenteau 
just said. In your written testimony, you got the verbiage here for 
the rule, and then I have the actual section 404(c) that is in the 
law, and I would respectfully argue that the law was loosely writ- 
ten. 

You cited the rule, not the actual law, and I think what we need 
to do is Congress needs to clarify this a little bit because appar- 
ently for nearly 40 years, the EPA did not abuse this authority 
even though it was not that clear, and now we have seen that. 

My questions start to Mr. Faulk. Of the 13 vetoes that the rank- 
ing member addressed, would you concur that that was operating 
within the law, and that is a separate issue to what has happened 
at Pebble and happened at Spruce. 

Mr. Faulk. Yes, yes, I would say so, and the reason I would say 
so is because the situation at those facilities is substantially more 
aggravated than most of those particular instances. 

Mr. Gibbs. Yes. OK. I do want to make an announcement, too, 
that for the record both the EPA and the Army Corps denied our 
request to testify before the committee on this subject. So I wanted 
to make that clear. 

Regarding Mr. Quinn, on those 13 vetoes, would you concur, too, 
that those were operating within the scope of the Clean Water Act 
and their jurisdiction, and that is different than what they have 
done in those other two cases that I just mentioned? 

Mr. Quinn. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not have all of the facts 
to each of these. So I would say that the veto we saw at Spruce 
was completely different and extraordinary. Several years after the 
fact we had a 10-year review process. The project had been ad- 
justed to address EPA concerns. EPA signed off on it. 

Here is what I find amazing, is that I listened to the professor’s 
testimony about how transparent the process is for the veto situa- 
tion, but the question is, and nobody seems to answer it, why is 
an EPA engaged in the process where it is directed to between the 
time the permit application has been filed and before a decision has 
been issued by the court? 

It seems remarkable to me that all of a sudden after the decision 
by the Corps, EPA finally has this remarkable revelation that, 
oops, we should have told them ahead of time this is not an area 
we want to 

Mr. Gibbs. So you would argue that the intent of the CWA was 
for the Corps and the EPA to be involved during the process and 
they could veto during the process? 

Mr. Quinn. That is the context I see in the statute, and I can 
see that the courts have said that the language is broad enough to 
accommodate what they are doing. My point is I do not think that 
is good public policy, and Congress ought to have a question wheth- 
er that 

Mr. Gibbs. I want to take this a little further. This will be for 
Mr. Quinn or Mr. Faulk on the expansion of the EPA’s rule on the 
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“waters of the United States.” It seems to me that there is a possi- 
bility there will be a lot more requests for section 404 permits from 
all types of different entities, developers, farmers, local govern- 
ments, townships. Did you see it that way, Mr. Faulk, I guess? 

Mr. Faulk. Yes, I really do. I think we are seeing an effort by 
the EPA here with these proposals to basically bring in basically 
any place that connects in in any way to waters under the United 
States jurisdiction to be extended, and we will see farmers, for ex- 
ample, who withdraw water. 

We will see other businesses that withdraw water that are from 
these things, come into the regulatory process. We are going to see 
a surge of applications for these permits, and all of these people are 
going to have to rely upon what those permits say in the process 
of planning their business activities on a daily basis. 

And with that it becomes uncertain. The question of how much 
they can invest, how big their businesses can grow, how intense 
their business activities can be. 

Mr. Gibbs. I want to give Mr. Kovacs a chance. You want to talk 
about that, too, I think. 

Is your mic on? 

Mr. Kovacs. I think the thing that troubles me the most is that 
in the process, EPA was involved. It was actively involved, and in 
fact, it wrote to the Corps and indicated that it might have some 
problems, but then it indicated just go forward. 

Then the company starts construction, and then 4 years later, 
they decide to exercise the veto. So I think that is an important 
issue. 

The second part that is really important is I think if you look at 
Justice Scalia’s last discussion in the UAR case 2 weeks ago on the 
greenhouse gases, he is very clear. Congress did two things. One 
is 40 years ago you delegated a lot of authority to the agencies and 
much has not been done to look at the authority recently, and there 
is an institutional problem. 

But the second thing is, he said, you know, different definitions 
can be looked at in different titles of an act, and what you have 
to do is look at the structure of the act. So when you are looking 
at this, in this particular case, the Court looked at one word, 
“wherever,” and it did not look at the entire structure of 404(c) and 
the role of the Court or the role of the Corps and the role of the 
Agency. 

So I think in that sense, and now you are going into “water of 
the U.S.” and other regulatory change which is going to greatly in- 
crease the number of facilities that may be in this issue or in this 
problem. 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you. 

My time has expired. I will yield to Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me thank the witnesses for their testimony. I have to confess 
that I am not entirely sure where to start here, but let me start 
with a couple of things that I heard. 

I heard a lot about this being a dangerous precedent. I heard a 
lot about expanded jurisdiction. I heard a lot about alleged author- 
ity. Let me start with the authority. I am going to read section 
404(c). 
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“The Administrator,” by that they mean the EPA Administrator, 
“is authorized to prohibit the specification, including the with- 
drawal of a specification, of any defined area as a disposal site, and 
he is authorized to deny or restrict the use of any defined area for 
specification, including the withdrawal of specification as a disposal 
site whenever he determines.” 

Now, I am not a lawyer. Perhaps that it is a good thing. I am 
teasing. But that seems pretty clear to me. That seems pretty clear 
to me. 

Mr. Parenteau, would you agree that that is pretty clear author- 
ity? 

Mr. Parenteau. Yes, and more importantly, the DC Circuit 
agrees and so apparently does the Supreme Court, which denied re- 
view in Mingo Logan. Let me read you what the DC Circuit said. 

“Using the expansive conjunction ’whenever,’ the Congress made 
plain its intent to grant the Administrator authority to prohibit, 
deny, restrict, withdraw a specification at any time.” And the court 
emphasized “any.” 

Mr. Bishop. OK. So hopefully that disposes of the issue of wheth- 
er or not the authority being exercised is alleged or whether it is 
statutorily based. 

The second thing I would say is so we seem to have a situation 
in which the authority that the EPA is exercising is well within its 
statutory authority and well within the way in which that author- 
ity has either been interpreted or validated by the courts. 

We also have a situation in which the numbers make the case 
unmistakably that the authority is rarely exercised. And so when 
I hear about uncertainty and I hear about not a guarantee, .99999 
percent of the time the 404(c) permit that is issued is validated or 
accepted or not challenged by the EPA. 

So I guess my question is: what is new here? There was a revoca- 
tion of a permit under President Reagan. I do not think anyone’s 
hair was on fire at the time. I do not know. I was doing something 
else at the time. 

One was denied by George H.W. Bush’s EPA. I do not remember 
this being a huge issue that brought about a hearing of this type. 
So what is new? What is precedent setting about what the Obama 
administration’s EPA has done that was not precedent setting by 
what the Reagan administration EPA did or the George H.W. Bush 
EPA administration? 

I will go further. This administration has vetoed or overruled an 
EPA veto of a 404, section C permit. Why is that not precedent set- 
ting? Why does that not yield the same kind of uncertainty that I 
keep hearing about? 

And I know I am asking rhetorical questions, but I would invite 
any of the panel to help me understand what is precedent setting 
about this, and why is it that if an agency over a 42-year history 
exercises its veto authority .000001 percent of the time, why does 
that induce the kind of uncertainty and the kind of sort of dooms- 
day rhetoric about how people cannot possibly plan when the EPA 
can drop the ax at any time? 

Mr. Quinn. I will be happy to try to answer that, Mr. Bishop. 
I think it is a good thing that you are not a lawyer because I think 
you bring some fresh perspectives to this. 
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I have been involved in a lot of this litigation, but I will admit 
I am a recovering lawyer. So I will try not to derail my recovery 
on this. 

But I think there are a couple of distinctions, and as I have said 
before, I would agree with your statement that the courts have 
validated at least part of this interpretation. No question, and I am 
not here to debate whether the language accommodates it or not. 
Apparently it does, at least on a retroactive aspect. 

But I think there are important factual distinctions, timing dis- 
tinctions on the Spruce permit occurring with a very extended re- 
view period, for a decade, obviously a lot of interaction between the 
agencies, a final decision, and then years after that final decision, 
a redo or revisiting on that. So I think that is a clear difference. 

I think on the preemptive moves we are seeing now are unprece- 
dented where EPA has gone into a situation and has basically said 
we do not want any agencies entertaining any application it may 
receive until we finish doing our own study, and that has actually 
invited now new requests from outside groups to come and evalu- 
ate other areas as well. 

Mr. Bishop. May I just interrupt? 

Mr. Quinn. Please. 

Mr. Bishop. There were two preemptive denials pre-the Obama 
administration, both by Republican administrations. How do those 
two preemptive denials differ? 

Mr. Quinn. Prior to an application being filed. 

Mr. Bishop. Yes, there were two of those prior. 

Mr. Quinn. I would have to look and see what the context of that 
is. 

Mr. Bishop. But is that not important? If what we are dealing 
with here is an agency’s statutory ability to enforce the law that 
Congress has written and left in place, and one administration does 
it and it is a freebie, no problem, and another administration does 
it and we have a hearing with six witnesses and we are talking 
about expanded authority. 

Is it not important that we understand the distinction between 
those first two and what we are dealing with now? And I do not 
mean to put you on 

Mr. Quinn. No, no. I do not know the context of that. So I cannot 
directly answer that question. I think in this case we have a situa- 
tion where a company has invested $700 million in looking at, ex- 
plore and develop a mineral resource, and even before it has the 
opportunity to file some engineering plans, specifics, and have it 
evaluated whether it can balance these different needs, it is being 
pushed out and the State is being pushed out of any role in decid- 
ing what is a balanced approach on this. 

Here is what I would say, Mr. Bishop, is that I think in the end 
of the day the real question is: can we not accomplish what we are 
all looking for under the process that has been typically adhered 
to for 40 years, which is when an application is filed, this is when 
the interaction occurs, and before you reach a decision if EPA 
wants to say, “This decision by the Corps is going to be wrong. I 
have talked to them ahead of time, and now I am going to com- 
mence a proceeding” 
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Mr. Bishop. And I guess that is my point. I accept what you say, 
and I guess my point is: how does one occurrence constitute atypi- 
cal? 

You know, there have been 60,000 permits applied for a year in 
the 5 years of the Obama administration, 300,000 permits and 
change. Once, once, how does that constitute something that now 
businesses cannot reasonably count on? 

In the 8 years — I am sorry. Did I run over my time? 

Mr. Gibbs. Yes, you are over your time. 

Mr. Bishop. I am way over my time. 

Mr. Gibbs. Yes, you are way over. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

OK. I will come back to it. 

Mr. Gibbs. I was trying to allow the witnesses to respond to your 
rhetorical questions. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. 

Mr. Gibbs. But just a comment. The bills we are looking at to- 
morrow in markup, I think, in reference to my bill, try to put a rea- 
sonable time period for the 404(c) to come into effect, not 3 years 
later. So I think it is a commonsense, reasonable time, and that is 
what we are trying to address in the legislation. 

Mr. Markwayne Mullin from Oklahoma, do you have questions? 

Mr. Mullin. Yes, sir. That caught me a little off guard though. 

It is a privilege and honor to be here and have the panel in front 
of us. 

I had some deep concerns about it. I have dealt personally with 
the EPA. I have dealt personally on these permit issues. I have 
personally run into hurdles when we were trying to build such 
things as retention ponds for drilling sites, when we are trying to 
do dirt work and control the runoff where the will come in and 
start making different permit issues, different requirements, and 
overrunning DEQ. 

And as Mr. Bishop was trying to allude to, he was simply saying, 
“Why now?” Well, as a business owner I can answer that and say 
it is because it is politically motivated, and we cannot judge that. 
We cannot simply stay up and say there are rules and common 
sense that apply to this. 

In 1972, Mr. Parenteau — is that how I am saying that? 

Mr. Parenteau. Parenteau. 

Mr. Mullin. Parenteau. I am sorry. 

In 1972, the initiative was to try cleaning up the waters because 
we were abusing it. The overreach now of the EPA has become so 
absurd that I do not think anybody in this room can deny that 
there is some political motivation behind this, and that is where 
the uncertainty as a business owner comes into play. 

When you know what rules you have to play by, but then when 
no rhyme or reason can come in and say, “No, we are just not going 
to do it,” after we as business owners are investing millions of dol- 
lars to get a project done, and they do not even have to give us an 
explanation of why, there is a difference between 40 years ago and 
today. 

And I do not think even you, sir, can disagree with that. When 
we have a President that openly says that he is for something and 
completely against something else, there is a problem with that. 
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And as an entrepreneur, what we simply want to do is say let 
there he certainty in it. Tell us why. Where are you going with this, 
not just because you feel a certain way? Where is the balance be- 
tween the good of the people and your agenda? 

And I would like you, sir, to expand a little bit on where the dif- 
ference even in Congress, where we are at today versus 1972, and 
where the EPA has grown from 1972 to where it is today, and 
where is the certainty as a business owner. As the gentlelady said, 
because I am not even going to try saying your last name, from 
AGC, the permitting process and the fines have become absurd. 
And how can we predict the future and how can we adequately pre- 
pare for the cost of the infrastructure that this committee is all 
about? 

Mr. Parenteau. One of the greatest uncertainties that we are 
dealing with has been given to us by the United States Supreme 
Court in two very controversial decisions. 

Mr. Mullin. I agree with that. 

Mr. Parenteau. And if you are asking what can Congress do 
about it, what I would tell you is what the Supreme Court said you 
can do about it, which is the clarify the scope of the jurisdiction of 
the Clean Water Act. 

There is going to be tremendous disagreement about what the 
scope of that act ought to be. Let me just say this. 

Mr. Mullin. Well, the EPA came in and they made their own 
reach of what the U.S. waters are. 

Mr. Parenteau. That is correct. 

Mr. Mullin. And they are moving way upstream, way above 
navigable waters. Now we do not even understand what “navigable 
waters” really means. 

Mr. Parenteau. The proposal that is on the table would actually 
reduce the extent of the Federal jurisdiction as it existed before 
these two decisions were handed down. The Fourth Circuit of the 
United States 

Mr. Mullin. Hold on. Reduce? 

Mr. Parenteau. Yes, reduce. 

Mr. Mullin. They are moving further upstream. 

Mr. Parenteau. No, sir. 

Mr. Mullin. Sir, I will beg to differ on first-hand experience be- 
cause I had the farmer that had moved upstream where they have 
denied us the ability to even fertilize their own ground because 
they are saying runoff is now part of navigable water. 

Mr. Parenteau. Runoff is activities. 

Mr. Mullin. Activities are considered a ditch? Say you have got 
to be 1,000 feet away from a watershed, and a watershed is within 
1,000 feet of a ditch? 

When you live in northeast Oklahoma, everything is on a hill. 
You are within 1,000 feet of a waterway everywhere you go if that 
is the interpretation. 

Mr. Parenteau. EPA’s role has reduced the scope of the act with 
regard to ditches. It has, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Mullin. I would like for you to clarify that. 

Mr. Parenteau. I would be happy to do so. 

Mr. Mullin. And say how that is even possible. 
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Mr. Parenteau. I would not only be happy to clarify it. I will cite 
you the case that upheld a broader definition of ditches than EPA 
is using. 

Mr. Mullin. ok. When they are coming back upstream, sir, and 
they are saying that now runoff is considered part of a navigable 
water, if a steam will flow into a navigable water, at least you 
should be able to put a canoe. When the Congress specifically put 
in “navigable water” in it and now their interpretation is so much 
broader, farther upstream, and now they are having a complete dif- 
ferent interpretation of what U.S. waterways are, and you are say- 
ing they have shrunk? 

Mr. Parenteau. Yes, they have. Before 

Mr. Mullin. I do not think there is anybody in this room that 
can possibly agree with you on that one. 

Mr. Parenteau. I understand that. 

Mr. Mullin. We just had a hearing about this 3 weeks ago, and 
even they said they had broadened their reach. 

Mr. Parenteau. Would you like some authority? 

Mr. Gibbs. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank you and 
the ranking member for having this hearing, and I thank all of our 
witnesses for being here today. 

You know, look. At the end of the day everybody in this room 
wants clean water. We understand how vital that is, and being 
from Arizona, I know how important it is to life and to our future 
economic development. And so I understand the importance of this 
hearing. 

But I also represent a sprawling Arizona district that has coal 
mining, copper mining, four coal-fired electric plants, and I under- 
stand the need for certainty in terms of the EPA regulations. 

Mr. Quinn, I also understand math, and I want to congratulate 
you on these algebraic equations in your testimony. I like that. So 
thank you. Thank you for that. 

But my first question is for you, Mr. Quinn. I mean, in the 40 
years since 1972, can you describe for us what kind of changes you 
have seen in the regular EPA permitting process? 

Mr. Quinn. Well, I think the changes we would see would be as 
following: expanding the reach of what needs to be permitted over 
the years; more complexity in terms of obtaining those permits; 
more time to get them; and it being more expensive to put forward 
the information that is being required now by EPA and the Corps 
of Engineers. 

I think the difference of 40 years and how the process has 
worked is I know the ranking member and I have had this discus- 
sion on the context of various decisions, but I would say I do not 
think we have ever seen a veto of a preexisting permit decision 
that has occurred so far after the actual contemporaneous issuance 
of the decision. 

On the previous or a preemptive type situations we have seen 
now recently in Alaska, I am going to have to concede to the rank- 
ing member I am not familiar with all of the facts, though I do be- 
lieve that maybe the cases he is referring to might be areas where 
EPA had previously decided or the Corps previously decided were 
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not appropriate for any filling, and then when a project proponent 
came back again, they just said, “Hey, we said no the first time. 
We are not going to say no.” 

But I have to be careful about that. I have to look at all of the 
context of those decisions. 

But I think the process has become longer and more complex, 
and I think the regular rule of order had been until recently typi- 
cally the issues would be worked out within the context of once 
your application is filed and prior to the final decision being made, 
and the veto was viewed as a veto of a pending or prospective or 
decision about to be made about an area that was within the appli- 
cation itself, not after the fact, not after reliance had been made 
on those decisions. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. This question is for anyone on the panel who 
can answer it. 

Do you have any idea about the change in time for permitting 
and cost for permitting from 1972 till now? Anyone? Yes. 

Mr. Kovacs. I believe that there are studies that show that every 
year the overall permitting process takes longer, and that is just 
across the board. And if you went from 1972 straight forward, I 
think you will find several things. 

One is it has become much more costly to file a permit because 
you just have more to do. It not only is costly. It is more complex. 
It is far more controversial. The use of citizen suits on virtually 
every project is just expected anymore. It is political, and then if 
you just look at the sheer number of regulations that have been im- 
posed that a project has to comply with, it has increased since 
1976. My recollection is it is about 180,000 new regulations. 

So you put all of that together and it is just tougher to move into 
a new project. That is all, and so that when you get the permit, 
whatever is going to be decided should be decided within that time- 
frame. 

And EPA actually had looked at this project within the time- 
frame and passed, and then at a later date said, “Well, we have 
changed our mind.” And I think that is the difficulty. If it was a 
month later and nothing had happened, maybe somebody would 
say, “Well, they missed it.” But you need to put it in a box, and 
once the Government approves that they can do the project, it 
should move forward and they use their enforcement authorities. 

Mr. IVANOFF. Mrs. Kirkpatrick, in terms of time. 

We just recently completed a study for the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration to look at the environmental process and the permit- 
ting process. In the 1970s, it took about just a little over 2 years 
to complete the environment process. Now, over the last 7, 8 years, 
it is closer to dVz years. So that gives you a context, from about 
2 to 51 / 2 . 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Thank you. I appreciate that. 

I am going to yield back the balance of my time. Thank you. 

Mr. Gibbs. Mr. Meadows. 

Mr. Meadows. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank each of you for your testimony. 

So let me go a little bit further, Mr. Ivanoff. You said that the 
time to complete the environmental study has greatly expanded ac- 
cording to your study; is that correct? 
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Mr. IVANOFF. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Meadows. All right. So what regulations have changed with- 
in a law they got passed hack in the 1970s and now to make that 
process longer? Have there heen additional regulations? 

Mr. IVANOFF. Well, I think part of the issue is there have been 
additional regulations, but there also have been interpretations, 
and if you take a look at interpretations by the Army Corps of En- 
gineers, by EPA, certain definitions can be contradictory and con- 
fusing. 

Mr. Meadows. All right. That is where I thought you might go 
with it. So let us look at interpretations. The rule of law should 
give a consistent standard for everybody that is really especially 
from an administrative standpoint is not subject to individual in- 
terpretations. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. IVANOEF. Absolutely. 

Mr. Meadows. All right. So if we have this and we are making 
preemptive decisions on veto, whether it is under this administra- 
tion or another administration I could care less. What I want to 
make sure of is that those who invest in infrastructure, as you do, 
those who invest in building, as others here at the witness table 
do, those that invest in manufacturing, as others at the table do, 
have some consistent standard. 

Would you all agree that that is important that we have a con- 
sistent standard? 

Mr. IVANOEF. Sure, absolutely. 

Mr. Meadows. Mr. Parenteau, would you not agree that it is im- 
portant to have a consistent standard? 

Mr. Parenteau. Well, the saying is consistency can be the hob- 
goblin of small minds. It all depends on the facts of individual 
cases. 

Mr. Meadows. So yes or no, consistent standard or not? Would 
you agree with that? 

Mr. Parenteau. Consistent application of statutory authority, 
yes. 

Mr. Meadows. All right. How many miles of road have you built, 
Mr. Parenteau? 

Mr. Parenteau. I did build 

Mr. Meadows. Personally. 

Mr. Parenteau [continuing]. A driveway of about a quarter of a 
mile. 

Mr. Meadows. OK. So a driveway. I built roads, and I have had 
permits from the Army Corps and EPA, a number of permits, and 
I have built miles of roads and built bridges, and that interpreta- 
tion can be very troubling when there is not a standard. 

And the chilling effect that it has is I make a determination on 
whether I really want to make an investment or not, whether I 
want to risk millions of dollars base on perhaps a standard that 
may depend on one bureaucrat having a bad hair day. That is not 
something that you would think would be good for us to do in 
terms of law, would you? 

Mr. Parenteau. I am not familiar that EPA has ever made such 
a decision. 
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Mr. Meadows. Well, I know because you do not live in North 
Carolina, and you did not do the permits with me, and your only 
real knowledge might be a driveway that you have built. 

So I mean I am telling you that we have built these. We get to 
see the inconsistencies. So let me put it maybe in a vernacular. You 
are an attorney, right? 

Mr. Parenteau. Yes, I confess that. 

Mr. Meadows. Well, do you think it would be a good thing for 
a judge, before he hears the case, to say, “I have already made the 
verdict”? Yes or no. It is an easy question. 

Mr. Parenteau. Of course not, and EPA is not doing that. 

Mr. Meadows. I did not say EPA was doing that. I said would 
it be a good thing for a judge before they hear it. 

Mr. Parenteau. No, they should hear the evidence. 

Mr. Meadows. OK. How do we know, and let us take Pebble 
Mine; how do we know that the decision that the EPA has made, 
because you talked about transparency earlier 

Mr. Parenteau. They have not made a decision. 

Mr. Meadows. Well, I understand, but their inaction has made 
a decision. 

Mr. Parenteau. They have initiated a review, yes. 

Mr. Meadows. And so they have made some kinds of decisions 
internally. 

Mr. Parenteau. They responded to a petition from commercial 
and native fishermen, yes. They did. 

Mr. Meadows. OK. Well, and the jury is out whether that was 
encouraged by some within the EPA. There is all kinds of rhetoric 
that is out there, and so that may or may not have happened. 

Mr. Parenteau. No idea. 

Mr. Meadows. But is it important that we have a set of laws and 
a set of regulations where everybody can look at this transparently 
and say this was the decision that was made? 

Mr. Parenteau. Yes, and we do. 

Mr. Meadows. OK. With that, when you make a determination 
by some agency ahead of actually hearing the case and express 
their veto power, does that not give you some concern that too 
much power may be within one agency and one particular person? 

Mr. Parenteau. If that were happening, it might concern me, 
but it is not happening. 

Mr. Meadows. OK. So it has never happened? 

Mr. Parenteau. Not to my knowledge, no. 

Mr. Meadows. So you have intimate knowledge of some 2 mil- 
lions applications? 

Mr. Parenteau. No. 

Mr. Meadows. I would not think so. 

Mr. Parenteau. I have knowledge that 2 million activities went 
forward without a veto, but that is all I know. 

Mr. Meadows. All right. So for you to not have a dog in this 
hunt, as you stated, how can you be so opinionated on all of these 
particular issues to not have a dog in the hunt? 

Mr. Parenteau. My opinion is based on my experience with the 
law and the way it has been applied. That is all I am talking 
about. 
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Mr. Meadows. All right. I am out of time. I will yield back, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Gibbs. Ms. Edwards. 

Ms. Edwards. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I would like to ask unanimous consent that a statement that 
I have from the National Wildlife Eederation be entered into the 
record. 

Mr. Gibbs. So ordered. 

[The information follows:] 

Statement 
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Statement of Meussa Samet 

Senior Water Resources Counsel, National Wildlife Federation 

Subcommittee on Water Resources and Environment 
Transportation and Infrastructure Committee 
United States House of Representatives 

era's Expanded Interpretation of Its Permit Veto Authority 
Under the Clean Water Act 

July 15, 2014 

Chairman Gibbs, Ranking Member Bishop, and members of the Subcommittee, the National Wildlife 
Federation appreciates the opportunity to offer our views on the vital importance of the Environmental 
Protection Agency's Clean Water Act veto authority. On behalf of our more than four million members 
and supporters we urge you to reject changes to Clean Water Act Section 404(c), including the changes 
proposed by the bills currently before the Subcommittee. The Clean Water Act veto authority provides 
important, and much needed protections to the nation’s waters. 

The National Wildlife Federation is the nation's largest conservation education and advocacy 
organization with more than four million members and supporters and affiliate conservation 
organizations in forty-nine states and territories. The Federation has a long history of interest and 
involvement in the management and protection of the nation's rich array of water resources. 

Congress Should Reject Changes to Clean Water Act Section 404(c) 

Poll after poll shows that the public overwhelmingly wants the clean, fishable, and swimmable waters 
promised by the Clean Water Act. Section 404(c) is a vital tool for fulfilling this promise for all 
communities by ensuring effective oversight of the 404 program and serving as an action of last resort 
to stop the most unacceptably damaging activities. The National Wildlife Federation urges Congress to 
reject changes to this important Clean Water Act provision to ensure continued progress in achieving 
clean and healthy waters for all Americans. 

This statement focuses on four key points that we would like to stress for the Subcommittee. First. 
Clean Water Act section 404(c) is a vital tool for protecting the nation's waters. Second. EPA has not 
expanded its use or interpretation of this Important provision. To the contrary, EPAs use of its veto 
authority remains extremely limited and wholly within the bounds of the statutory language that has 
been in place since the Clean Water Act was enacted with overwhelming bipartisan support. Third, 
Section 404jc) has served - and continues to serve - the Nation well by driving improvements to the 
entire 404 permitting program and by protecting high value waters from unacceptable harm. Fourth , 
the bills currently before the Committee, FI.R. 4854 and FI.R. 524, would needlessly weaken the Clean 
Water Act and the Important protections the Act provides for the Nation's waters. 

1. Clean Water Act Section 404(c) Is a Vital Tool for Protecting the Nation's Waters 

Poll after poll shows that the public overwhelmingly wants the clean, fishable, and swimmable waters 
promised by the Clean Water Act. This support is well founded as healthy waters provide critical 
benefits to the public, form the basis of a vibrant economy, and are vital for fish and wildlife. 


Statement of the National Wildlife Federation 

Subcommittee on Water Resources and Environment, July 15, 2014 
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For example, healthy rivers, streams and wetlands provide natural protection from floods and storms by 
acting as natural sponges, storing and slowly releasing floodwaters after peak flood flows have passed, 
and buffering the onslaught of hurricanes and tropical storms, A single acre of wetland can store 1 to 
1.5 million gallons of floodwaters.' A watershed that loses just one percent of its wetlands can suffer an 
almost seven percent increase in total flood volume.' Coastal wetlands reduced Hurricane Katrina's 
storm surge in some New Orleans neighborhoods by two to three feet. California's wetlands provide 
nearly $10 billion each year in flood control, groundwater recharge, and water purification benefits. The 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers estimates that protecting wetlands along the Charles River in Boston saves 
$17 million annually in potential flood damage.' 

As the President of the Reinsurance Association of America has said: 

One cannot overstate the value of preserving our natural systems for the protection of people 

and property from catastrophic events.'' 

Healthy rivers, streams and wetlands are economic drivers for recreation and commercial fishery-based 
economies. Ninety five percent of commercially harvested fish and shellfish and 90 percent offish 
caught by America's recreational anglers are wetland dependent, as are hundreds of species of birds, 
waterfowl, and wildlife. The U.S Fish and Wildlife Service estimates that in 2011, anglers spent "$41.8 
billion on trips, equipment, licenses, and other items to support their fishing activities."' That same 
year, nearly 71,8 million people "fed, photographed, and observed wildlife," spending $55 billion on 
those activities.® In all, nearly 90.1 million Americans participated in some form of fishing, hunting or 
wildlife-associated recreation in 2011, contributing $145 billion to the national economy.' 

Clean Water Act Section 404 helps protect these vital resources by placing common sense safeguards on 
the discharge of fill material into the nation's waters. These safeguards minimize the harm from some 
60,000 activities each year, that include large scale mining operations, development projects, water 
resource projects (such as dams and levees), and transportation projects (such as highways and 
airports). 

Section 404 prohibits the discharge of dredged or fill material into the nation's waters without a valid 
permit. To obtain a permit, applicants must first avoid impacts, then minimize impacts, and finally 
mitigate any impacts that cannot be avoided. Discharges are prohibited when other less damaging 
options are available, where the discharge would violate certain laws, or where the damage would be 
too great. The public, states, and federal agencies have the opportunity to comment on both general 
permits and on individual 404 permit requests. 


' Environmental Protection Agency, Functions and Values of Wetlands, EPA 843-F-01-002c (2001) (factsheet). 

' Demissie, M. and Abdul Khan. 1993. "Influence of Wetlands on Streamflow in Illinois." Illinois State Water Survey, 
Contract Report 561, Champaign, IL, Table 7, pp. 44-45. 

' Environmental Protection Agency, Wetlands: Protecting Life and Property from Flooding, (May, 2006) (factsheet), 
available at http://water.epa.gov/type/wetlands/upload/flooding.pdf. 

'■ Restore America’s Estuaries, Jobs & Dollars BIG RETURNS from coastal habitat restoration (September 14, 2011), 
available at http;//www.estuaries.org/im3ges/81103-RAE_17_f lNAL_web.pdf. 

' U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 2011 National Survey of Fishing, Hunting, and Wildlife-Associated Recreation: 
National Overview, Issued August 2012. 

®/d. 
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A cornerstone of the 404 program is the oversight role that Congress gave to EPA. While the Corps of 
Engineers runs the day-to-day management of the 404 program, EPA helps set the program standards, 
and reviews and comments on permits, EPA also has the authority under section 404(c) to stop an 
activity that will have unacceptable adverse impacts on municipal water supplies, shellfish beds, fishery 
areas, wildlife, or recreational areas. 

The 404(c) implementing regulations establish a careful and deliberate process for determining whether 
a veto is appropriate. Under this process, EPA requires a minimum of six months to finalize a veto, and 
EPA typically takes even more time to ensure that it has reached the appropriate decision.® This process 
gives EPA the ability to carefully evaluate whether a veto is appropriate, whether modifications to the 
permit could provide the needed protections, or whether the activity can proceed as proposed. 

As part of its 404(c) review process, EPA conducts an extensive scientific review of the activity's impacts 
and develops a voluminous record to support its decision. The process also provides important 
opportunities for the public, the permittee, and the Corps of Engineers to provide their views. Recent 
vetoes have garnered the support of tens of thousands of members of the public and hundreds of 
independent scientists. The process also provides at least two formal opportunities -and unlimited 
informal opportunities - for the Corps of Engineers and the permittee to revise the planned activity 
and/or permit conditions to prevent unacceptable harm. 

EPA carefully reserves its 404(c) veto authority as an action of last resort for only the most unacceptable 
cases. EPA has used its 404(c) authority to stop just 13 of the millions of activities permitted in the 
more than 40-year history of the Clean Water Act, The vast majority of these vetoes - 7 out of 13 - 
were issued under the Administration of President Ronald Reagan. 

Fundamentally, 404(c) ensures that EPA can effectively oversee the permitting program. As this 
Subcommittee is well aware, strong oversight is an important component of any federal program. EPAs 
404(c) oversight provides two extremely important benefits. First, it provides a tool for EPA to stop, or 
substantially improve, projects that are unacceptably destructive. As discussed in Section 3 of this 
statement, each of the 13 vetoes issued by EPA have protected resources that are nationally and 
regionally significant. 

Second, EPAs 404(c) oversight leads to improvements in the entire 404 program, which translates into 
important on the ground protections for fish and wildlife, and communities across the country. Despite 
the rarity of 404(c) vetoes, they have: 

set precedent for strong interpretations of section 404 that have been upheld uniformly by 
appellate courts, and have reinforced the program's emphasis on the examination of 
alternatives and the redirection of development away from aquatic sites. Like a lone state 
trooper on a busy interstate highway, the mere presence of EPA’s authority tends to keep the 
level of speeding down.’ 


®See40C.F.R. Part232, 

’ O. A. Houck, & Michael Rolland, Federalism in Wetlands Regulation: A Consideration of Delegation of Clean Water 
Act Section 404 and Related Programs to the States, 54 Md. L. Rev. 1242 at 1256 (1995) (internal footnotes omitted), 
available at: http://digitaIcommons.law.umaryland.edU/mlf/vol54/iss4/6. 
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2. EPA Has Not Expanded its Use or Interpretation of Section 404(c) 

The Obama Administration's EPA has not expanded the use or interpretation of Section 404(c). To the 
contrary, this EPA continues to carefully reserve its 404(c) veto authority as an action of last resort to 
review and, where necessary, stop only the most unacceptable activities. 

The Corps of Engineers currently processes approximately 60,000 permit actions each year,’” issuing 
more than 99 percent of all permits requested.'^ Despite these numbers, the Obama Administration 
EPA has issued only one 404(c) veto and is currently considering another. This is far fewer vetoes than 
were considered or issued by either the Reagan or George H.W. Bush Administration. As noted in 
Sections 1 and 3 of this statement, the Reagan Administration issued seven 404(c) vetoes, more than all 
other Administrations combined. The George H.W. Bush Administration issued three 404(c) vetoes. The 
George W. Bush Administration and the Carter Administration each issued one 404(c) veto. 

The Obama Administration also has not expanded the interpretation of when the 404(c) authority can 
be used. First, it is well settled law that 404(c) can be utilized "before a permit is applied for, while the 
application is pending or after the permit is issued."*^ The courts have uniformly held that the Clean 
Water Act provision allowing EPA to utilize 404(c) "whenever" the Administrator determines that 
unacceptable adverse effects will occur means just what it says; Congress granted the Administrator the 
authority to issue a veto at any time.“ Since the Supreme Court has recently refused to review this 
issue (in its denial of certiorari in Mingo Logan Cool Company v. EPA), it is undeniably settled law that 
EPA has, and has always had, the authority to issue a 404(c) veto whenever the Administrator 
determines that there will be "unacceptable adverse effects" to designated resources. 

Second, the Obama Administration EPA is not the first to issue a 404(c) veto either prior to or after 
issuance of a Corps of Engineers permit. In 1988, the Reagan Administration EPA used its authority to 
veto two permits that had already been issued and to proactively restrict any further disposal on three 
separately owned wetland properties totaling 432 acres in the Everglades.” That same year, the Reagan 
Administration EPA also vetoed permits that had already been issued by the Corps of Engineers to Russo 
Development Corporation to protect vital resources in the Hackensack Meadowlands of New Jersey. 

This post-permit veto was upheld by the Federal District Court in New Jersey.^ 

In short, EPA is not overusing the 404(c) veto process and has not expanded the interpretation of its 
applicability. As a result, efforts to reign-in the use of 404(c), including through the bills before this 
Subcommittee, are as unnecessary as they are inappropriate. 


“ Environmental Protection Agency, Clean Water Act Section 404(c) “Veto Authority” (fact sheet) (citing Corps of 
Engineers permit data), available at http://water.epa.gov/lawsregs/guidance/cwa/dredgdis/upload/404c.pdf. 

National Academy of Sciences, National Water Resources Challenges Facing the Corps of Engineers, Appendix S, 
(March 2011), 

City of Alma v United States, 744 F.Supp.l546, 1588 (S.D. Ga. 1990). 

Mingo Logan Coal Company v USEPA, 714 F.3d 608, 615 {O.C, Cir. 2013); cert denied, _US^ March 14 2014 (this 
case has been remanded to the District Court for a hearing on the merits of EPA's decision); City of Alma v United 
States, 744 F.Supp.l546, 1588 (S.D. Ga. 1990). 

” in Re Henry Rem Estate, 53 Federal Register 30093, August 10, 1988. 

Russo Development Corp. v. EPA, 20 ELR 20938, 39 (D. N.j. 1990) 
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3. Section 404(c) Has Served the Nation Well by Driving Improvements to the Entire 404 
Permitting Program and by Protecting High Value Waters from Unacceptable Harm 

As discussed in Section 1, the oversight provided by Section 404(c) has led to significant improvements 
to the 404 program overall, including increasing the program's emphasis on avoiding damage to aquatic 
sites in the first instance. The 404(c) veto process has also protected tremendously valuable and 
nationally significant resources: 

• In 2011, the Obama Administration used Section 404(c) to protect 6.6 miles of some of the last 
remaining high quality headwater stream and riparian habitat in Appalachia.*® These headwater 
streams provide critical hydrologic and biological functions and important habitat for many 
wildlife species (2,278 acres of forested habitat were also protected). Spruce No. 1 Surface 
Mine, WV 

• In 2008, the George W, Bush Administration used Section 404(c) to protect 67,000 to 200,000 
acres*' of some of the richest wetlands in the country located in the heart of the Mississippi 
River Flyway. Wetlands protected by this veto include 20,845 acres of publicly protected 
wetlands, including wetlands managed at the federal taxpayers' expense for fish and wildlife 
habitat. This veto also saved federal taxpayers more than $220 million in direct construction 
costs and more than $2 million in annual operating expenses. Yazoo Backwater Area Pumps 
Project, MS 

• In 1990, the George H.W. Bush Administration used Section 404(c) to protect 300 acres of 
wetlands and 30 miles of the South Platte River, including 14 miles designated by the State of 
Colorado as a "gold medal" trout stream, 281 acres of riffle and pool complexes, and the 
Cheesman Canyon wilderness area. Two Forks Reservoir, VA 

• In 1990, the George H.W. Bush Administration used Section 404(c) to protect 575 acres of 
exceptional and diverse natural wetlands with provide habitat for a large assemblage of wildlife 
species. Big River Reservoir, Rl 

• In 1989, the George H.W. Bush Administration used Section 404(c) to protect a 425 acre mosaic 
of high quality and regionally significant aquatic resources in the Chesapeake Bay watershed, 
including critical fish nurseries and Black Duck habitat. Ware Creek Reservoir, VA 

• In 1988, the Reagan Administration used Section 404(c) to protect 1,155 acres of bottomland 
hardwood wetlands that provide important habitat for a large assemblage of species. Lake 
Alma, GA 

• In 1988, the Reagan Administration used Section 404(c) to protect 432 acres of wetlands in the 
Everglades that provide vital fish and wildlife habitat, including habitat used by the Florida 
panther and four other threatened and endangered species. Henry Rem Estates, FL 


*®The impacts information discussed in this section can be found in each project's Final Determination Under 
Section 404(c), available at http://water. epa.gov/lawsregs/guidance/wetlands/404c, cfm. 

** The Corps of Engineers concluded that 67,000 acres of wetlands would be damaged by this project but also 
acknowledged it had not evaluated the full scope of the wetland impacts from the Yazoo Pumps. While EPA 
adopted this number for its 404(c) determination, EPA and independent reviewers had concluded that the Yazoo 
Pumps would actually have drained and damaged 200,000 acres of ecologically significant wetlands. 
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• In 1988, the Reagan Administration used Section 404(c) to protect 58 acres of wetlands within 
the Atlantic Flyway used by a multitude of State threatened and endangered species. Russo 
Development Corp., NJ 

• In 1986, the Reagan Administration used Section 404(c) to protect 45 acres of New England red 
maple forested swamp, including high-quality habitat for a variety of wildlife. Attleboro Mall 
(Sweeden's Swamp), MA 

• In 1985, the Reagan Administration used Section 404(c) to protect 3,000 acres of wetlands that 
are essential to the health of the Barataria Bay and that provide vital habitat for at least 70 
species, including the American alligator, osprey, and wood duck. Bayou aux Carpes, LA 

• In 1985, the Reagan Administration used Section 404(c) to protect 900 acres of coastal intertidal 
marsh including valuable spawning and nursery grounds for blue crab and shrimp. Maybank 
Site, Jehossee Island, SC 

• In 1984, the Reagan Administration used Section 404(c) to protect 25 acres of forested and 
emergent wetlands that constitute one of the last remaining wetlands in the Mobile area. M.A. 
Norden Co., Inc., AL 

• In 1981, the Carter Administration used Section 404(c) to protect 103 acres of wetlands and 
other aquatic resources adjacent to North Biscayne Bay, including essential nursery grounds for 
marine fish and invertebrates and important feeding grounds for two endangered species, the 
Eastern brown pelican and the West Indian manatee. North Miami Landfill, FL 

While each of these proposed activities should have been stopped or modified by the Corps of Engineers 
before they ever reached the stage of requiring a veto, they were not. EPAs ability to conduct a 
comprehensive review and utilize 404(c) to stop these activities ensured that these critical resources 
would not be needlessly destroyed. 

EPAs current evaluation of the potential impacts of Pebble Mine is clearly appropriate under 404(c). The 
resources at risk from the potential mining operations include one of the most biologically rich fisheries 
on earth, the source of over half of the world's supply of sockeye salmon, and a vital economic asset for 
Native Alaskan communities and many others in the region. 

4. H.R. 524 and H.R. 4854 Would Needlessly Weaken the Clean Water Act and the 
Important Protections the Act Provides for the Nation's Waters 

As discussed in detail in this statement. Clean Water Act Section 404(c) has been used in only the rarest 
of circumstances to stop projects that should never have received approval under the 404 program in 
the first instance. EPAs ability to issue vetoes has also acted as an important driver for improving the 
entire 404 program. 

The bills currently before the Subcommittee, H.R. 524 and H.R. 4854, seek to severely limit the use of 
404(c). These changes would needlessly weaken the important protections provided by the Clean Water 
Act and appear designed to severely restrict EPAs oversight in order to push through any and all permit 
requests, regardless of the harm they may cause to resources that are critically important to the health, 
safety, and welfare of people, communities, and wildlife. 
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H.R. 524: H.R. 524 would prohibit ERA from using its veto authority once a permit has been issued. As a 
result, ERA would not be allowed to utilize its oversight authority even if new information comes to light 
demonstrating the unacceptable nature of the discharge, if the activities being carried out exceed the 
scope of the permit, or if the permit conditions prove insufficient to protect vital water resources. 

In the most recent - but, as addressed in Section 2, not the only - example of a 404(c) veto issued after 
a permit was granted, it is clear that the Corps of Engineers should have denied the Spruce Mine permit 
in the first Instance, but it did not. If ERA had not stepped in, the mountaintop mining activities would 
have obliterated miles of vitally important headwater streams and riparian areas in violation of 
longstanding requirements of the Clean Water Act. ERA appropriately vetoed this permit to uphold the 
law, protect the public, and preserve some of the last remaining high quality streams in Appalachia. 

While H.R. 524 has been promoted as providing important "certainty" for the regulated community, it is 
clearly not needed for that purpose. As noted above, ERA has utilized 404(c) to stop only 13 of the 
millions of activities permitted under the 404 program in the more than 40-year history of the Clean 
Water Act. Given this track record, it strains credulity to suggest that the 404 program does not provide 
certainty to the regulated community. 

H.R. 4854; H.R. 4854 would establish an arbitrarily short time period during which ERA could consider 
and issue a 404(c) veto. It would allow ERA to issue a 404(c) veto only during the period that begins on 
the date the Corps of Engineers notifies ERA that all necessary procedures for processing a permit 
application have been completed and the Corps is ready to make a decision and that ends on the date 
the permit is granted. The bill limits this period to 30 consecutive days (which typically translates into 
just 22 working days), unless the Secretary of the Army grants a longer period at his or her sole 
discretion. The bill also requires the Secretary of the Army to give ERA at least 30 days' notice before 
issuing any 404 permit. 

H.R. 4854 would eliminate ERA'S ability to conduct a deliberate, careful, assessment to determine 
whether or not a veto is appropriate. As discussed in Section 1 of this statement, the 404(c) 
implementing regulations establish a careful and deliberate process for determining whether a veto is 
appropriate. This process takes a minimum of 6 months to complete, and ERA typically takes longer to 
ensure that it has reached the appropriate decision. 

To meet the arbitrary and unreasonably short 30-day deadline established by H.R. 4854, ERA would be 
forced to eliminate most of the important steps in the current veto process, including steps that provide 
for permittee, public, and Corps of Engineers input into the veto process. EPAs ability to conduct the 
necessary scientific review would also be severely compromised. 

H.R. 4854 also adds an extra and significant layer of paperwork to the permitting process. In Fiscal Year 
2010, the Corps of Engineers issued 55,970 permits (including 3,700 standard permits and letters of 
permission).^ If H.R. 4854 had been in place the Corps would have required to send a written notice to 
the ERA Administrator 30 days before issuing each of these 55,970 permits. 

Passage of either of these bills would have real world, lasting and harmful consequences to our 
waterways and the people, communities, and wildlife who depend on clean and healthy waters. 


National Academy of Sciences, National Water Resources Challenges Facing the Corps of Engineers, Appendix B, 
(March 2011), 
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Passage would also send a strong message that Congress is not interested in stopping even exceptionally 
destructive activities that will harm the public, the economy, and the environment. 

Conclusion 

The National Wildlife Federation urges Congress to reject changes to Clean Water Act Section 404(c), 
which has served as a vital tool for cleaning up our waters, restoring vital fish and wildlife habitat, 
protecting drinking water sources, reducing wetland losses, and promoting the development of water- 
based recreational economies. Congress should Instead maintain the integrity of Section 404(c) and the 
entire Clean Water to ensure the Act's promise of clean, fishable, and swimmable waters can be 
achieved for all Americans. 
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Ms. Edwards. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I want to thank all of the witnesses, too, because even when 
I do not agree with you, I do not think it is our joh to harass you. 

I want to thank the witnesses today, and just a reminder that 
on April 9th, our full committee marked up H.R. 524, and that 
would have amended section 404(c) of the Clean Water Act to limit 
the authority of the Administrator of the EPA to veto the specifica- 
tion of the Army Corps of Engineers or by a State of a site for the 
discharge of dredged of filled material. 

When we held that hearing, I noted at the time that we had not 
held a single hearing or reviewed any legislation either by sub- 
committee or full committee on the issue, and yet we were marking 
up the bill. I pointed out that I thought that if this was such a seri- 
ous concern, that we would have done that. And so I am glad that 
we are holding this hearing today. 

I just want to note that section 404(c), under that section, actions 
can be taken if the impact of the permit activity is likely to result 
in significant degradation of municipal water supplies, including 
surface and groundwater, and significant loss or damage to the 
fisheries, shell fishing, wildlife habitat or recreation areas, and that 
has been true for this section has been vitally important to the im- 
plementation of our clean water laws for 40 years. 

I just want to note as well that in my home State of Maryland, 
we have the fourth longest coastline in the continental United 
States and the Chesapeake Bay, the largest estuary in the country 
and several of its tributaries, and so we do have a dog in this fight, 
and the shoreline of our Chesapeake and its tidal tributaries actu- 
ally stretch for over 2,000 miles with thousands of streams and riv- 
ers and acres of wetlands that provide fresh water flows into our 
bay. 

As we have heard the testimony and listening to supporters of 
the legislation, you would think that the EPA has actually exer- 
cised its veto authority frequently, and nothing could actually be 
further from the truth. As the witnesses know and as my col- 
leagues know, the Army Corps issues about 60,000 permits every 
year, and yet EPA has used this section of the Clean Water Act 
only 13 times, 60,000 permits a year, 13 times in the 41-year his- 
tory of the law. 

And in 11 of those instances that was done by a Republican ad- 
ministration. This administration, the Obama administration, the 
Obama EPA has only exercised that veto authority ones, count it, 
once, and yet we are holding a hearing to essentially prohibit the 
EPA from exercising that authority. 

It seems quite irresponsible, in my view. I think the act already 
represents a huge step forward by requiring States to set clean 
water standards and protect uses, and in my estimation, you know, 
it is important for the Federal Government to use its authority to 
do the right thing to protect human health and the environment. 

And so respecting the law, I would like to ask the professor here 
from Vermont Law School, you have studied the implementation of 
the Clean Water Act and the implications of this provision. Can 
you just please tell us for the record whether, you know, in permit- 
ting over 60,000 permits a year it is even reasonable to say that 
there has been a gross abuse of the law and the implementation 
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of the law, given that this veto authority has only been exercised 
13 times and, again, one time under the Obama administration? 

Mr. Parenteau. I do not believe there has ever been a gross 
abuse of the law in any of the 13 exercises of 404(c), and I think 
the courts have uniformly ruled that that is the case. So my opin- 
ion is basically based on my reading of the way the courts have re- 
viewed the use of that authority and since EPA has consistently 
been upheld every single time, my only conclusion can be there has 
been no abuse of the law. 

Ms. Edwards. Thank you very much, and with that I yield. 

Mr. Gibbs. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you to the 
panel. 

This issue concerns me, and it should concern the constituents 
that I represent in central Illinois. There has been a lot of talk 
about the past, about previous administrations using authority to 
change section 404 permits, but the one instance that concerns me 
is the retroactive use of the veto power, and that is with the mine 
in West Virginia. 

Now, I am here in Congress because 22 years ago I saw that a 
signature on a piece of paper here in Washington could have a det- 
rimental impact on the largest employer that we had in my home 
county, in Christian County, Illinois. Our largest employer used to 
be Peabody Mine No. 10. Many of my friends, their families relied 
upon that coal mine that provided coal dug out under^ound in 
Christian County in Kincaid, Illinois, and Pawnee, Illinois. It was 
put on a conveyor belt and shipped over the highway to the then 
Con Ed coal-fired power plant that ironically shipped and still 
ships power up to the Chicago metro area. 

Now, because of amendments to the Clean Water Act that coal 
mine was shut down because it became more effective, cost effec- 
tive overnight to bring coal in by rail from out West, in Wyoming 
and others, the Powder River Basin, by train to burn at the coal- 
fired power plant across the street from Peabody Mine No. 10. 

It was a devastating blow to our economy. Families lost jobs, and 
this is what scares me about the bureaucracy because it is not just 
about legislation and amendments through the Clean Water Act 
that were signed into law back in the early 1990s. This is about 
a Federal agency taking a retroactive approach to a permit that 
has already been issued, to possible job creation in West Virginia, 
and West Virginia could be anywhere. 

That is what scares me about this administration’s ability to talk 
about what has been done in the past, but drastically do something 
different in the instance that they use this same authority. 

Now, as a former congressional staffer, I have worked with the 
Corps of Engineers in the 404 permitting process in the past, and 
it is a long and arduous process. It frustrates me that my col- 
leagues believe that those who enter into the 404 permitting proc- 
ess always have nefarious reasons to want to get out and not follow 
any of the rules. I do not think that is the case at all. 

I think most who want to follow the rules and go through the 404 
permit process only want to do everything that they are being 
asked to do by the different agencies who have jurisdiction, and to 
assume otherwise I think is something that goes against the Amer- 
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ican dream and what people want to do to create opportunities and 
create opportunities and jobs and grow our economy, which we all 
say we want to do. 

Now, I also understand I do not have a lot of time left, and I 
want to hear from at least some of you on some concerns. I am 
going to start with Ms. Pilconis. 

I enjoyed your testimony, and can you elaborate further on what 
you are hearing though from your members? 

Construction projects are key now since we do not have as many 
coal mining jobs in Illinois. A lot of our former coal miners rely 
upon working on road projects that many of your members actually 
go out, put the risk. They risk their capital. They risk sometimes 
their savings, their life savings, to go create jobs for others in my 
district. 

And I want to know have you all at AGC done any analysis as 
to how EPA and their regulations support or stifle your business 
and economic output? 

Ms. Pilconis. Sir, I would be happy to comment on that. 

Speaking directly to some of our construction members, they 
have really great concerns about how this process has the potential 
to delay or stop construction. They have explained a lot to me 
about all of the millions and millions of dollars that go into a con- 
struction project upfront before construction even begins. 

And so to the extent that you have delays, you have people who 
are not working. You have all of the money that has been spent 
on lining up insurance, bonding, the investors who have put money 
forth towards the projects, the site designs, the contract documents. 
All of that money that has been spent is potentially kind of going 
for naught if the projects cannot move forward. 

You know, we have talked a lot about what is different now, and 
I think one of the things that is different now is we are kind of in 
the age of information technology. So with so many people it would 
be difficult to find a person who is involved in business who has 
not heard about what is going on with this permit that EPA has 
withdrawn years after. And so that is creating a lot of doubt, 
maybe more doubt than what investors would have had in the past. 

So our members are very, very concerned about the doubt that 
investors are going to have in putting money towards projects that 
are going to require 404 permits. 

They are also concerned about how many more projects may re- 
quire 404 permits, and we are not just talking about huge in- 
stream channelization projects or massive amounts of fill material 
or even per the definition of discharge of dredge material. We are 
talking about just mechanized earth moving activity. 

And so it is really hard to find or to conceive any construction 
project in a sometimes wet area or, you know, in a ditch that is 
not going to require a 404 permit moving forward. 

Mr. Davis. Well, thank you. That was a great response to my 
question, and it actually got to the crux of the issue where many 
of your members are investing so much of their own money upfront 
to go through the processes that the Federal Governments, State 
government, local governments put forth, and they are doing that. 
And every time they have to go over another hurdle, it raises the 
cost of the project, which costs taxpayers in this country even more 
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to move into construction which creates the jobs all of us keep talk- 
ing about. 

You are the ones, your members are the ones who create the jobs 
in this economy. It is not here in Washington, and thank you. And 
I think this process and the uncertainty that we give you and your 
members out here in Washington because of this regulatory envi- 
ronment, because of this administration, and especially with a ret- 
roactive decision on an already issued 404 permit is shameful, and 
I am sorry that we actually have to have this discussion. 

And, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Gibbs. Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have said this before, but I think the United States could be 
the most competitive country in the world, but we have a noose of 
regulation around our own necks and we strangle our own selves 
and make ourselves not competitive. I think what Mr. Davis was 
referring to earlier with the uncertainty created by this veto power 
just is one more thing that makes us less competitive when it takes 
now 5 years instead of 2 years in 1972 to get one of these projects 
approved. It makes us less competitive. 

That combined with our highest tax rate in the world and other 
regulatory burdens that companies have to face when they get here 
sends more and more jobs overseas every year, and what I want 
to do is fight that at every turn. 

I am curious. What standard does the ERA, Mr. Parenteau, have 
to meet before they issue one of these vetoes? 

Mr. Parenteau. Unacceptable adverse impact to five specified 
resources: water supplies, fish and wildlife habitat, et cetera. So 
the statute has a very high standard to meet, unacceptable adverse 
impacts, and a very narrow set of special aquatic resources. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Quinn, do you think that is an objective standard? 
Is it easily measurable? Is it subject to discretion? 

Mr. Quinn. Well, I think standards like that are in the eye of 
the beholder. What is unacceptable, start with that particular. It 
has become pretty subjective. What one decisionmaker deems unac- 
ceptable could change with a different decisionmaker. That is part 
inherently in a lot of the process. 

I think the discussion here today is, well, as subjective as that 
might be, when are you going to make that decision. Is it now? And 
when you make that, are you going to adhere to it or have some- 
body else come in later and say, “I want to revisit that decision”? 

Mr. Rice. Yes. I have personal experience with 404(q) elevation 
letter that was issued by the EPA out of Atlanta. So to say this 
has only been done three times, maybe under 404(b) or (c) or what- 
ever we are talking about here, maybe that is true, but here this 
was issued prospectively out of Atlanta before the environmental 
reports had even been completed. Before any mitigation plan had 
ever been submitted, the EPA Regional Administrator sends a let- 
ter that says that 1-73 will have an unacceptable impact on South 
Carolina. 

It absolutely has a chilling effect without the data in front of 
them and the fact that any bureaucrat would have that power I 
think is shocking in this country. I think that if we are going to 
have any veto power, it needs to be made very, very objective and 
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clear and when it can be exercised, and I do not think we should 
have one at all. That is what the Army Corps job is, is to evaluate 
these things, and it certainly should not be done until all of the 
facts are in. 

So I do not have any other questions other than to say I have 
seen this impact and it has a huge shilling and anti-competitive ef- 
fect. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Gibbs. Mr. Massie. 

Mr. Massie. I want to start out with a quick observation. All of 
the successful business owners that I know, whether it is the Mom 
and Pop shop or a big corporation or entrepreneurs just getting 
started, they have one thing in common. Although they might be 
ideologically opposed to the rules that they are playing under, all 
of the successful ones are pragmatists. I mean, they look at the 
rules. They say, “I understand. Maybe I do not agree with these 
rules, but I am going to play by these rules.” 

But in return all of the ones in my district, and again, this goes 
for a one-man shop or a big corporation, they ask certain things 
about these rules. Make sure they are understandable. Do not 
change the rules during the game while I am playing the game. 
And make sure my competitors are playing by the same rules. 

That is what is troubling about these recent revocations of per- 
mits, is that we are changing the rules during the game. We do not 
know that it is going to be applied uniformly to all of the competi- 
tors, and how do you understand it at the end of the day? 

Ironically, a lot of these business people who may be ideologically 
opposed to these rules find at the end of the day that obtaining 
that permit provides an air of certainty and legitimacy to their en- 
deavor that could actually, although pursuing the permit is hard 
in getting it, once it is obtained, it makes it easier to get the capital 
that they go seek. 

And let me make another observation about capital and inves- 
tors. They are all uniformly risk averse. When I went out and 
sought investment for my own company, I knew it was too risky 
to go to a bank. So I went to the venture capitalists because I 
heard, you know, they will invest in risky things, private capital. 
What did I find out? They spent all of their time trying to reduce 
the risk because that is the number one attenuating factor on the 
valuation of your endeavor, is the risk involved. 

I think there are observations that business owners make. Mr. 
Parenteau, you quoted Senator Muskie. I would like to quote him, 
too. In 1972 during the deliberations of the Clean Water Act, he 
said there were three essential elements to the Clean Water Act: 
uniformity, finality, and enforceability. 

Do you agree that finality is an important criteria? 

Mr. Parenteau. Absolutely. 

Mr. Massie. I do, too, and that is what disturbs me about this. 
People watching this discussion might say, well, if somebody is a 
bad actor or they violate the conditions of the permit, I understand 
it could be revoked, but it seems to me that is not what we are 
talking about here. It sounds like the EPA is asking to change the 
rules of the game after the game has started if they decide to 
change their permitting methodology or maybe they failed to do all 
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of their due diligence. They want more time after they have issued 
the permit. 

In fact, when Congress passed the Clean Water Act, they in- 
tended for expeditious decisions on section 404 permits. Specifi- 
cally, Congress instructed to the maximum extent practical deci- 
sions on section 404 permits will be made within 90 days. This 
seems to blow a hole, a loophole, in that big enough to drive a 
truck through. Now the EPA has no onus to complete their due 
diligence in that 90-day window as Congress intended. 

And just quickly, I want to ask a couple questions, but you said 
that the new definition of the waterways that are affected or under 
the jurisdiction of the EPA will not change their jurisdiction or ex- 
pand it, but twice in committee hearings the EPA Director or As- 
sistant Director has testified to me it is going to be a $100 million 
to $200 million cost to the economy to promulgate the new defini- 
tion. 

So it is hard for me to see how it does not have a bigger author- 
ity. 

Mr. Kovacs, I had a quick question for you. We have been talking 
about mining and this in the context of a mining permit, but can 
you talk about other industries that are affected by 404 permits 
and how recent treatment of 404 permits within the mining context 
could have ramifications in other industries and what those other 
industries are? 

Mr. Kovacs. Well, certainly. I mean, the way it is structured 
right now virtually anyone who moves dirt by a waterway would 
have that problem, and mining may be controversial, but let us 
take a big box store, which can also be controversial to a commu- 
nity, but let us say, for example, you go in, you go through the en- 
tire permitting process, you have a wetland nearby, and you get a 
404 permit. You start construction, and then 3 months later EPA 
decides, well, maybe we do not like the runoff from the stormwater 
from the big box store, and maybe they came to that decision be- 
cause the community decided they did not want the big box store. 

All of a sudden you have got the veto available. So they vetoed 
the permit 3 months in, and there was a mall case, and I think the 
professor worked on that 10 years ago or 20, but what happens is 
all of a sudden the permit is revoked. You have to ask: well, does 
construction have to stop? 

Well, yes. How can the company, you know, plan to redo the per- 
mit? Well, they are going to have to do that during whatever time 
they have to deal with the bank. What happens to the financing? 
What happens to the workers that are on the site? 

That is the single problem with the revocation after the permit 
has been finalized. And in this particular situation, EPA had all of 
the facts, and it decided to go forward with the permit. It was 4 
years later that it changed its mind. 

So when you talk about certainty, the certainty is when they re- 
view those documents, they are saying that this person or this per- 
mit complies with everything, and after that point when it is 
issued, they have administrative powers to take it back. They have 
civil fines up to $1 million dollars. They can put the person in jail 
for a very, very long period of time. I think it is 15 years. During 
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the process if there is harm to the community, the citizens can sue. 
You have got emergency powers. You have got injunctive relief. 

What is so magic about just stopping the project? And I think 
that the question I think Congressman Bishop asked, and it is a 
great question, is why is it different now. I think because there are 
so many things spinning around. There are more regulations. It is 
costly. It is taking more time. It is taking 5 years instead of 2 
years. You have got citizen suits. You have got sue and settle, and 
when you put all of this together, when you go through this proc- 
ess, ask Cape Wind, 12 years of trying to get permits and lawsuits. 

If you have got the money, maybe you can make it, but the fi- 
nancing is going to walk away well before the permit is approved. 

Mr. Massie. My time has expired, but just to complete that ob- 
servation, it is not just mining that is going to be affected. 

Mr. Kovacs. It is pipelines, big box stores. 

Mr. Massie. Home builders. 

Mr. Kovacs. Home builders, rail lines. 

Mr. Gibbs. The point is delays cost money, right? 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Capito. 

Mrs. Capito. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And I appreciate the panel. 

I wanted to ask a question to kind of set up the context for me, 
and I will kind of go through the line here starting with Mr. 
Kovacs, although I realize you are representing a lot of different 
types of businesses. So maybe I will start with Mr. Quinn. 

The average length of time that it takes companies in your busi- 
ness to obtain a 404 permit after they filed an application, do you 
have any idea what the average length of time is? 

Mr. Quinn. Well, a number of years ago a lot of permitting was 
done under the general permit system because many of our oper- 
ations have multiple other permits that look at very much the 
same thing: water, reclamation, and planning, and so forth. 

Over the years the policy has been pushed to diminish the avail- 
ability of the general permits that would take several months to ob- 
tain and pushed more into individual permits which can take sev- 
eral years. So we have gone from several months to several years. 

I can tell you for a large minerals metal mine in this country we 
are looking at 7 to 10 years to get all our permits together. So 
when the length of time already diminishes the value 

Mrs. Capito. Right. 

Mr. Quinn [continuing]. And you put the uncertainty of now you 
may go to a meeting with some lenders and they say it is going to 
take you that long, we say it is worth it because we have the cer- 
titude that once this permit is issued 

Mrs. Capito. Right. 

Mr. Quinn [continuing]. In the United States we live by it. In In- 
donesia, that may not be the case. Well, these decisions will make 
that guarantee much 

Mrs. Capito. So we are talking in excess probably of 5 years. 

Mr. Ivanoff, what about with you all in the road and transpor- 
tation building? 

Mr. Ivanoff. Well, as I mentioned earlier, maybe you were out, 
but I mentioned to Mrs. Kirkpatrick that we just did a study for 
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Federal Highway Administration, and the entire environmental re- 
view process and approval process has gone from about 2 V 2 , just 
over 2 years back in the 1970s to in the last 5 to 8 years we are 
more than 5 years. So it has more than doubled. 

And part of it also depends on which jurisdiction of the Army 
Corps you get involved with as well because of the different approv- 
als related to wetland banking, for example, which is one of the 
mitigating techniques that we use. 

Mrs. Capito. Right. And I would imagine, too, whatever Corps, 
for instance, our Huntington Corps is very busy on the coal mine 
side. So there is a backlog. I know that to be true. 

What about Ms. Pilconis? 

Ms. Pilconis. Yes. Thank you. 

So the AGC Association represents all different facets of commer- 
cial construction. So our members are building everything from 
buildings, shopping centers, warehouse, and then the highways and 
other things that we have talked about here today. 

So what AGC contractors are telling me is that for a 404 permit, 
just talking about that permit specifically — 

Mrs. Capito. Right. 

Ms. Pilconis [continuing]. Generally anywhere between 18 and 
24 months. For a general permit, a nationwide permit, 6 to 8 
months. 

Mrs. Capito. Has that increased as well, like Mr. Ivanoff said, 
over the last several years or is that pretty much steady through 
the 404? 

Ms. Pilconis. It has increased. It has increased over the last sev- 
eral years. 

Mrs. Capito. OK. So we talked about the finality of the commit- 
ment of having a final recommendation, and I think that not only 
weighs into the financing aspect of it, but also the predictability of 
that community, and some of the things that I have been trying to 
bring forward, particular in speaking with the EPA, is to try to get 
that consideration for the economic and job impact of the decisions 
that they are making. 

For instance, in the case of Spruce, I mean, that was a huge blow 
to the economics of that area of the State I represent. West Vir- 
ginia. 

In terms of your companies, Mr. Kovacs, at the Chamber, are you 
satisfied that this process really does include an economic and jobs 
review or do you think it would be better served to either enlarge 
that or remove it or what are your feelings on that? 

Mr. Kovacs. Well, actually I am thrilled that you asked that 
question. Each one of the environmental statutes starting when 
they were drafted in the 1970s had a provision in there which re- 
quires a continuous evaluation of job loss and adverse economic im- 
pact. In EPA, we had avoided this in the air area and in the 40 
years that they have had that requirement they have never done 
one, and the same I would assume would be true of water, and I 
know they have not done any in solid waste. 

So that is the first thing, but the second thing is even in terms 
of regulatory impacts as to looking at jobs, which they do occasion- 
ally, EPA does only regulatory impact on about 2 percent of its 
rules. So if you went back 15 years and you had 7,000 rules, you 
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might have 146 that they look at something and in only about, I 
think, only two did they do a whole economy modeling. 

So they really are not looking at jobs at all, but more importantly 
the continuous evaluation of the job impact is something very im- 
portant because when these regulations hit, they do not hit the 
whole country. They hit communities, and people have to really ap- 
preciate that. 

Mrs. Capito. I would agree there, and I would contend, too, that 
maybe that is not what they base their decision on, but it has to 
be part of the bigger picture when you are looking at what direc- 
tion you are going to go, and we have found that to be lacking as 
well. 

I thank you all for holding out and letting me be the last, or I 
think I am the last questioner. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gibbs. Mr. Jolly. 

Mr. Jolly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Capito. Sorry, Mr. Jolly. 

Mr. Jolly. To the witnesses, thank you. 

Mr. Faulk, as a George Mason law graduate, thank you for being 
here. 

I had a quick question for you. Is the prospective veto authority 
just zoning by another name? 

Mr. Faulk. I think it could become that as EPA is applying it 
because, in fact, what can happen here as they withdraw whole 
swaths of land and watersheds out of consideration for permitting 
activities, then you are basically precluding any sort of exploration, 
production, mining, extraction or any other sort of useful activities 
taking place on that piece of land. 

Mr. Jolly. Do you think 404(c) should be changed? 

Mr. Faulk. I think it should. I think it should definitely be re- 
stricted to require the EPA in this extensive permitting process to 
make its objections known then. To say why now afterwards really 
presume the fact that they did not have an adequate opportunity 
to make their points known. 

Mr. Jolly. Mr. Parenteau, do you think the law should be 
changed? 

Mr. Parenteau. No. Congress created this situation. You under- 
stand this was a political compromise in 1972. 

Mr. Jolly. No, I understand. 

Mr. Parenteau. If you want to change it, my recommendation 
would be give it to EPA. Give the whole authority to EPA. Put it 
where it belongs. 

Mr. Jolly. OK. Mr. Kovacs, the President has been flying 
around the country taunting the Congress about passing infra- 
structure bills, which frankly, we will do today and very 
unceremoniously he has indicated he will sign. 

Can you tell us a little bit about your Project, No Project study 
and the results of what decisions by the administration have done 
for jobs in the economy? 

Mr. Kovacs. Certainly. The Project, No Project did several 
things. One is it asked a very simple question. In the middle of the 
recession, the Great Recession, we wanted to know how much in- 
vestment was out there, the private investment, that was going to 
go into projects that could not get permits, a very simple question. 
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So we put it down. We localized it to electric generation, and 
there were 351 projects in March of 2010 seeking to get a permit, 
and they were willing to invest $561 billion, which would have cre- 
ated about 1.9 million jobs per year for about 7 years during the 
construction period. It was all hung up on permits. 

About the same time when the Congress was doing the Recovery 
Act, there were questions around saying we are just going to fund 
the shovel-ready projects, and we were audacious enough to say 
there are not any. If you have got a permit, you are building. 

So we got provision in the Recovery Act. Senator Barrasso and 
believe it or not. Senator Boxer, they got a provision in which said 
that for a Recovery Act project, they have to use the most expedi- 
tious way possible, which did not look at all of these “whenevers.” 
It just said we are going to use the most expeditious way possible 
unless there is a major problem. 

We did not know how many it was going to affect, but out of the 
214,000 projects that were funded during the Recovery Act, 192,000 
of the projects were funded through the most expeditious way pos- 
sible. Had they all had to go through an entire environmental re- 
view, you would not have spent any of that money. 

So the entire permit process is broken, and where the adminis- 
tration is is they keep on saying they want permits streamlined, 
and we all want permits streamlined, but their version of permit 
streamlining has no deadlines. Our version of permit streamlining 
or what we think of it as is it has a lead agency. The lead agency 
coordinates all the other agencies. All the other agencies have 90 
days in which to say they are going to be in the project or out of 
the project, and then they make a decision on the project within 
2 years as to whether it gets the permit. 

It does not change any substantive laws. It just says the agencies 
have a duty, and the duty is to review the permits and make a de- 
cision, and frankly, after that the courts are going to take over if 
people want to sue. 

Mr. Jolly. Very good. Thank you. 

Ms. Pilconis, this type of delay, what does it mean for exposure 
of developers, construction companies, contractors, the financial ex- 
posure? And I will ask you to be very quick. I have one more ques- 
tion. 

Ms. Pilconis. OK. Financial exposure has to do with all of the 
money that they are putting in upfront to get the projects going, 
you know, whether you are talking about the owner of the project 
or the general contractor, buying the property, getting the financ- 
ing, the insurance, the bonding. 

Mr. Jolly. Surety bonding. 

Ms. Pilconis. Exposure with bonding is huge. You know, bond- 
ing is a guarantee that the project is going to be done, and if you 
cannot move forward with the project, the construction company is 
going to have to pay that money back. 

Mr. Jolly. And they bear the risk. 

Ms. Pilconis. The bonding agency. 

Mr. Jolly. The construction company bears the risk. 

Ms. Pilconis. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Jolly. OK. One last question. I apologize for running out of 
time. One last question, Mr. Quinn. Has Senator Muskie’s intent 
been perverted by the EPA’s use of retroactive vetoes? 

We have heard a lot about it today. 

Mr. Quinn. Yes. 

Mr. Jolly. Would you consider Senator Muskie’s intent to have 
been changed by the EPA? 

Mr. Quinn. I think the way it has been exercised lately is a de- 
parture from what was originally envisioned in terms of the time 
in process and coordination that was supposed to go on. 

Mr. Jolly. Do you think the law should be changed? 

Mr. Quinn. I think the law should be clarified and restore the 
certainty that preexisted. Yes, I think there is proper context and 
a proper process to get these decisions made properly and people 
can rely on those decisions. If they need to be revisited, revisit it 
for legitimate reasons, not for temporal reasons that somebody else 
has taken over. 

Mr. Jolly. Thank you very much. Thank you to each of you. 

Mr. Gibbs. At this time I will recognize Mr. Bishop for the pur- 
pose of a unanimous consent request. 

Mr. Bishop. I ask unanimous consent to enter into the record the 
statement of the ranking member, Mr. Rahall. 

Mr. Gibbs. So ordered. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gibbs. This concludes our hearing. I want to thank our pan- 
elists again for coming in and testifying. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 11:48 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Opening Statement by U.S. Representative Nick J. Rahall 
Ranking Member, House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee 
July 15, 2014 


Mr. Chairman, the ERA’S actions in recent years, in particular its abuse of the 
regulatory system and its permitting authority - abuses that the Judiciary has, so far, 
largely refrained from checking - comprise a vast abuse of the public’s trust. 

That is why we have convened this hearing today and that is why we will be 
holding a legislative markup tomorrow. 

There may be no more clear-cut example of the ERA’S abuse of power, and the 
havoc it can cause, than the ERA'S veto in 2010 of the Mingo-Logan Coal Company’s 
Section 404 permit for its Spruce Fork Number 1 mine - a permit granted by the Corps 
of Engineers nearly three years earlier. 

That veto sent chills down the spines of American businesses far and wide. It 
sent a message to investors that no lawfully granted permit is ever assured and that 
money they might be willing to invest in any number of ventures - from mining, to 
farming, to manufacturing and construction - is akin to playing the lottery. 

The Spruce Mine permit was subject to years of negotiations, a detailed EIS 
process, and extensive public comment period. That permit was granted only after the 
company made a litany of changes to the mining plan to address environmental 
concerns raised by the ERA. By vetoing that permit, the ERA has demonstrated that its 
word is no good, that permit negotiations are a farce, and that its permits are worthless. 

The ERA brings to mind a 4-year-old playing a game of Candy Land - changing 
the rules mid-game to suit its own ends. In doing so, the agency has not only harmed 
its own credibility, allowing political ideology to trump the needs of the people It was 
created to serve, but it has also done tremendous harm to the public’s view of the 
government as a whole. 

Turning our attention for a moment to ERA’S newly proposed Waters of the 
United States regulations, the agency claims that by redefining which waters are subject 
to the permitting requirements of the Clean Water Act it will provide businesses and 
citizens with certainty and clarity. Unfortunately, given the ERA’S treatment of the 
Spruce Mine permit, the agency’s defense of its newly proposed Waters of the U.S. rule 
just doesn’t... well... hold water. The agency’s actions are certainly not providing clarity 
or certainty. But they are whipping up yet another political firestorm, scaring the heck 
out of farmers and businesses already struggling to earn a living. 
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These are the kinds of actions that lead our coal miners, our farmers, our road 
builders and manufacturers, and our working families to shake their heads at 
Washington. Members of Congress - Democrats and Republicans alike - are forced to 
shake their heads at EPA officials who simply don't get it. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for convening this hearing today. And I thank our 
witnesses for coming to testify to provide for us and for the public record a better 
understanding of just how much the EPA’s expanding 404 permitting authorities are 
threatening our Nation’s economic well-being. 
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The Chamber’s mission is to advance human progress throu^ an economic, 
political a>cial system based on individual freedom, 
incentive, initiative, qspoitunity and responsibility. 
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The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is the world’s largest business federation 
representing the interests of more than 3 million businesses of all sizes, sectors, 
and regions, as well as state and local chambers and industry associations. The 
Chamber is dedicated to promoting, protecting, and defending America’s free 
enterprise system. 

More than 96% of Chamber member companies have fewer than 100 
employees, and many of the nation’s largest companies are also active members. 
We are therefore cognizant not only of the challenges facing smaller businesses, 
but also those facing the business community at large. 

Besides representing a cross-section of the American business community 
with respect to the number of employees, major classifications of American 
business — e.g., manufacturing, retailing, services, construction, wholesalers, and 
finance — are represented. The Chamber has membership in all 50 states. 

The Chamber’s international reach is substantial as well. We believe that 
global interdependence provides opportunities, not threats. In addition to the 
American Chambers of Commerce abroad, an increasing number of our members 
engage in the export and import of both goods and services and have ongoing 
investment activities. The Chamber favors strengthened international 
competitiveness and opposes artificial U.S. and foreign barriers to international 
business. 

Positions on issues are developed by Chamber members serving on 
committees, subcommittees, councils, and task forces. Nearly 1,900 
businesspeople participate in this process. 
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BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION AND INFRASTRUCTURE OF 
THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE ON WATER 
RESPURCES AND THE ENVIRONMENT 

Hearing on “ EPA’s Expanded Interprdation of Its Veto Authority Under the Clean Water 

Act" 

Testimony of William L. Kovacs 

Senior Vice President, Environment, Technology & Regulatory Affairs 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

July 15, 2014 


Good morning. Chairman Gibbs, Ranking Member Bishop and distinguished members of 
the Subcommittee. My name is William L. Kovacs and I am Senior Vice President for 
Environment, Technology & Regulatory Affairs at the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. You have 
asked me to come before the Subcommittee today to discuss “EPA’s Expanded Interpretation of 
Its Veto Authority under the Clean Water Act.” To address your request my testimony will 
focus on: 

1. The impact of EPA’s retroactive veto of an issued Clean Water Act permit on jobs, 
investment and infrastructure; 

2. How EPA is interpreting the Clean Water Act and other statutes to expand its 
regulatory reach so far that it is literally becoming a National Zoning Authority that 
controls the location and operations of businesses nationwide; and 

3. How EPA’s new regulatory interpretations cause great uncertainty and will chill 
investment. 

1. Background 

Securing a permit to build or extract virtually anything in this nation is a multi-year, 
complex and costly task requiring lengthy studies, engineering reports, air and water sampling, 
modeling, environmental impact statements, compliance with over 30,000 pages of federal 
environmental regulations, and proving compliance with federal statutes regulating water, air, 
solid and hazardous waste, historic preservation and endangered species, to name only a few. 

And then there are the state and local requirements. The project sponsor must comply with every 
requirement or be denied a permit by the government. Even after getting a permit, the project 
sponsor often must stand by when environmental organizations sue the government for failing to 
thoroughly do its permitting job. Cape Wind is a good example of a permitting effort that took 
over a decade to secure a permit to build a wind farm. When a permit is issued, the public can be 
certain that the federal and state governments have analyzed every aspect of a project to ensure it 
complied with tens of thousands of pages of statutory and regulatory details. When a permit is 
obtained the company has proven to the government that it can and will comply with all of the 
conditions imposed on it. 
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Securing a permit for a large infrastructure or natural resource project can cost millions of 
dollars for the project sponsor. This investment is made with the expectation that the project will 
operate for a determined period of time as long as it meets permit conditions. It is during the 
permit review stage that an agency is expected to raise any objections to a proposed permit. 
Between 1981 and 2008, EPA has used section 404(c) of the Clean Water Act twelve times to 
deny or restrict permits for use of certain areas. EPA’s exercise of this power was always within 
the permit review process. In 2009, EPA determined for the first time that it had the authority to 
retroactively revoke a permit several years after the permit had been issued. The permit in 
question had been issued by the Army Corps of Engineers to the Mingo Logan Coal Company 
for a discharge of material from its Spruce Mine No. 1 . During the permit review process EPA 
expressed its concern to the Army Corps of Engineers that the mine could have significant 
environmental impacts. Nonetheless, EPA clearly stated “we have no intention of taking our 
Spruce Mines concerns any further from a Section 404 standpoint. . The section 404 permit 
was subsequently issued to Mingo Logan on January 22, 2007, with a term that extended to 
December 31, 2031. 

Subsequently, EPA developed a new standard to measure water quality, known as 
conductivity. After evaluating the Spruce Mine permit under the conductivity standard, on 
January 13, 201 1, EPA published a Final Determination prohibiting the discharge of material 
from the Spruce Mine. Essentially, EPA changed the rules in the middle of the game and 
revoked an existing permit under section 404(c). ft is important to note that there was no alleged 
environmental damage or harm that occurred as a result of operations at the Spruce Mine. EPA 
based its section 404(c) decision on exactly the same facts and figures that it relied upon when 
approving the permit four years earlier, only this time EPA applied its new standard to those 
facts and figures. 

Nowhere in the legislative history of the Clean Water Act does it state that the 
congressional intent was to provide EPA with the unlimited authority to retroactively veto an 
already-issued permit whose terms and conditions were being fully complied with. Congress 
created specific roles for EPA and the Corps. EPA would have a clearly limited role and the 
Army Corps would be the lead.^ As part of the permitting process, EPA has the authority to veto 
or require conditions in a permit before it is issued. As such, Congress clearly limited EPA’s 
decision making to the permitting process itself and did not intend to give EPA “retroactive” 
authority. Nevertheless, the IJ.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
concluded - improperly, in our view - that EPA’s regulatory decision was entitled to deference. 
The court considered the language of section 404(c) of the Act: 

The Administrator is authorized to prohibit the specification (including the 
withdrawal of specification) of any defined area as a disposal site, and he is 
authorized to deny or restrict the use of any defined area for specification 
(including the withdrawal of specification) as a disposal site, whenever he 


' Mingo Logan Coal Co. v. EPA, 714 F.3d 608, 610 (D.C. Cir. 2013) cert, denied, 134 S. Ct. 1540. 188 L. Ed. 2d 
557(115.2014). 

^ .See, e.g.. National Mining Ass’ nv. Jackson, 42 ELR20,!65 (July 31,2012) (“The Coips has sole authority to issue 
Section 404 permits ... but in doing so must apply guidelines that it develops in conjunction with EPA.“). 
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determines that, after notice and opportunity for public hearings, that the 
discharge of such materials into such, will have an unacceptable adverse effect 
on municipal water supplies, shellfish beds and fishery areas (including 
spawning and breeding areas), wildlife, or recreational areas.^ 

The court focused on the word “whenever” in section 404(c), and found that the Act 
allows EPA to act at any time it determines that an “unacceptable adverse effect will result.** The 
court tailed to consider section 404 in its entirety, however. The section must be considered as a 
whole, rather than focusing on a single word. The appropriate time for EPA to exercise its 
section 404(c) veto authority has always been during the initial permit review process, not after 
the permit has been issued. In the absence of any compelling new evidence of unacceptable 
adverse environmental impact, EPA should not have been allowed to retroactively veto a valid 
permit which the permit holder was fully complying with. 

The retroactive application by EPA of its section 404(c) authority to revoke a validly 
issued permit establishes that even full compliance with agency-approved permit conditions no 
longer guarantees that a permit holder can continue operations. Under EPA's new interpretation, 
the agency can change its mind ‘whenever he (the Administrator) determines the discharge will 
have an “unacceptable adverse effect’ on the environment.’ Certainly if Congress meant to give 
such extraordinary power to EPA, it would have done so very clearly in the statue and discussed 
it in its legislative history. 


11, ERA’S Retroactive Veto of a Properly-Issued Permit Was Unnecessary 

By reinterpreting the time frame within which it can exercise its veto authority under 
Section 404(c) from within the permit review process to “whenever” it decides to exercise such 
authority, EPA has established wholly new agency policy; i.e. that approved permits can be 
revoked at “will” by the agency. Such a policy creates complete uncertainty for the business 
community. Seeking a permit becomes an expensive gamble with company and stockholder 
assets. Moreover, companies will be reluctant to make investments that create jobs since there is 
no longer any assurance that a project can be operated for the time period needed to make it 
profitable under normal business conditions. 

Perhaps the most troublesome aspect of EPA’s reinterpretation and expansion of its 
permit veto authority is the fact that Mingo Logan was in full compliance with all of its permit 
conditions. Had Mingo Logan violated any of the terms of the permit or took actions that caused 
imminent and substantial endangerment to health or the environment, EPA would have been able 
to use its emergency powers under Section 504 of the Clean Water Act or the environmental 
community could have filed citizen suits under Section 505; or EPA could have simply revoked 
the permit for violations of its terms. Moreover, under Section 309 of the Act (33 USC § 1319), 
EPA has the power to initiate administrative, civil and criminal actions against the permit holder. 
Finally, EPA could have withdrawn West Virginia’s delegated authority to issue section 404 


’33U.S.C. §1344(c). 

'’714F.3dat6l2. 
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permits. In summary. Congress provided EPA with immense powers to protect the environment 
should violations occur. 

Despite the agency’s immense authority to respond to all legitimate threats to health or 
safety posed by an existing permit, EPA found it necessary to inflict significantly greater 
uncertainty by transforming a folly authorized permit into a temporary operating certificate, good 
only as long as it suits the whims of the agency. 


III. EPA Is Expanding Its Authority to Become the National Zoning Authority 

EPA’s expansion of its regulatory powers using the retroactive veto provision under 
Section 404 (c) of the Clean Water Act is only one of many regulatory interpretations EPA has 
recently adopted to increase its regulatory powers over businesses, communities, local 
governments, and land uses in the United States. Another recent example is the Pebble Mine 
project in Alaska. In this situation, EPA has managed the Clean Water Act permitting process in 
a manner that allows it to preemptively veto Pebble’s pei-mit application before the application is 
even submitted. Pebble Mine is the largest known undeveloped copper ore body in the 
world. The project is currently in the study phase and the project sponsors haven’t even finalized 
their mine plan, let alone applied for a permit. The Pebble Mine is expected to create over 15,000 
jobs and produce over $ 1 8 billion in revenue for local, state, and federal taxes. The project 
would potentially increase U.S. copper production by 20%. 

Before Pebble can start actual construction, it must first secure roughly 50 state and 
federal mining permits. Pebble has already invested more than $540 million into the project and 
has not even reached the point where it can file for a permit. Nevertheless, EPA was petitioned 
by activists who requested that EPA preemptively shut down the Pebble Project prior to 
submission of an application. EPA then took the extra-regulatory action of conducting a 
watershed assessment of the potential mine’s area using an outdated and inaccurate model of the 
mine as the template for the study. Essentially, EPA modeled the characteristics of the mine by 
using very old assumptions of the workings of a mine that did not take into account technological 
advancements that have been made in the past few decades. EPA’s preemptive veto of the 
Pebble Mine permit before it has even been formally submitted repre.scnts a substantial and 
dangerous expansion of the agency’s regulatory reach. 

Another example of EPA’s assertion of dramatically expanded Clean Water Act authority 
is the agency’s recently proposed revised definition of “Waters of the U.S.” (WOTUS). The 
proposed revision would define many historically non-jurisdictional areas of the U.S. as 
jurisdictional waters. This expanded Clean Water Act coverage is expected to result in at least a 
twofold to fourfold increase in the areas of the U.S. that will become subject to new permitting 
requirements. Businesses, communities, and local governments will be forced to apply for 
section 404 permits for the first time, along with permits and approvals under sections 402, 303, 
and 311. This dramatically increased permitting requirement will subject routine activities such 
as maintaining ditches, roads, and parking lots (and conceivably, soil-disturbing activities on 
residential properties) to permitting requirements. Regulated entities that fail to secure required 
permits will be at risk of an enforcement action carrying penalties of up to $32,500 per day per 
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violation. The expanded WOTUS definition is potentiaily one of the most significant expansions 
in an agency’s regulatoiy power in history, 

A final illustration of how EPA is expanding its regulatory authority under the Clean 
Water Act is found in what is called “Sue and Settle” agreements with environmental groups. 

Sue and settle occurs when an agency intentionally relinquishes its statutory discretion by 
accepting lawsuits from outside groups that effectively dictate the priorities and duties of the 
agency through legally binding, court-approved settlements negotiated behind closed doors — 
with no participation by other affected parties or the public. 

As a result of the sue and settle process, the agency intentionally transforms itself from an 
independent actor that has discretion to perform its duties in a manner best serving the public 
interest into an actor subservient to the binding terms of settlement agreements, which includes 
using congressional ly appropriated funds to achieve the demands of specific outside groups. This 
process also allows agencies to avoid the normal protections built into the rulemaking process — 
review by the Office of Management and Budget and the public, and compliance with executive 
orders — at the critical moment when the agency’s new obligation is created. 

Examples of EPA expanding its regulatory authority under the Clean Water Act are 
Fowler v. EPA,^ in which EPA agreed to establish a Total Maximum Daily Load for the 
Chesapeake Bay by changing its stormwater program. Another example is Ohio Valley 
Environmental Coalition v. Army Corps of Engineers^ in which environmental groups 
challenged the water permitting for surface mining, claiming EPA did not account for the impact 
on stream fiinction. Rather than defend its position, EPA chose to issue the guidance requested 
by the environmental group, which effectively settled the case in the environmentalists favor.’ 

While these are only two examples of EPA using the sue and settle process under the 
Clean Water Act to expand its jurisdiction, EPA has acquiesced to the use of this process by 
outside groups to implement over one hundred new rules.* 

The Mingo Logan mine’s retroactive veto, along with the Pebble Mine’s likely 
preemptive veto, together with the vastly expanded proposed interpretation of “Waters of the 
U.S.” and abusive sue and settle agreements intended to establish sweeping new water rules are 
clear examples of EPA’s quest to enlarge its regulatory power under the Clean Water Act. 
Likewise, the agency is interpreting its authority under other environmental statutes to rapidly 
expand its regulatory powers over land uses and commercial activities within the United States, 
Using the Clean Air Act, the agency is shaping the nation’s energy policy by mandating what 
types of energy can be used and where it can be used. By setting increasingly stringent air 
quality requirements, more and more areas of the nation fall into non-attainment which restricts 
economic development in those areas. Couple EPA’s activities with those of the Fish and 


* Case No. 1 :09-00005-CKK, Complaint (Jan. 5, 2009); Settlement Agreement (May 1 9, 20 1 0). 

^ Civil Action No. 3:05-0784 (Nov. 2, 2005). 

’ U.S. EPA/U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, “Assessment of Stream Ecosystem Structure and Function under Clean 
Water Act Section 404 Associated with Review of Permits for Appalachian Surface Coal Mining” (July 30, 2010). 

* U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Sue and Settle: Regulating Behind Closed Doors 43-45 (2013), available at 
wwvv.sueandsettle.com . 
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Wildlife Service’s unprecedented number of new species being added to the endangered species 
list — together with the massive “critical habitat” areas that must be set aside for those species — 
and the two federal agencies are imposing such significant new restrictions across the United 
States that the future economic growth becomes uncertain. 


IV. EPA' s New Regulatory Interpretations Cause Great Uncertainty and Will 

Discourage New Investment 

Businesses drive our economy. To make the investments that turn into growth and jobs, 
businesses need greater certainty in the permitting process. Yet EPA’s recent regulatory actions 
have specifically created a lack of certainty in the permitting process. This lack of certainty can 
best be summed up by asking “is a permit really a permit?” Historically, a permit would provide 
the permit applicant with some assurance that they could continue to work and make future plans 
for growth as long as they followed the terms of the permit during the explicit life span of the 
permit. Now EPA believes it can change its mind on the approval of the permit at any point 
during the lifespan of the permit. The agency’s belief that it can kill a permit “whenever” it 
choose to undeniably turns the permitting process on its head and creates a tremendous amount 
of uncertainty for the regulated community. This lack of certainty has a chilling effect on 
investment, impacting jobs, local and state tax revenues, the health of communities, and further 
growth. 


If the EPA is allowed to continue its use of the “retroactive veto” the results will be 
disastrous if the agency and the Corps finalizes the revised “Waters of the U.S.” definition. That 
revised definition will vastly expand the areas that will be required to obtain Clean Water Act 
permits, including section 404 permits. This will lead to more permit applications, since there 
will be a substantial increase in the areas that are newly covered by federal clean water 
permitting requirements. EPA will have the opportunity to use its newfound authority to 
retroactively veto any of these new permits it subsequently decides it dislikes. Thus, EPA’s 
proposed “Waters of the U.S.” rule will compound the already existing uncertainty by having a 
chilling effect on future projects. This will likely wreak havoc on routine but large-scale projects 
such as dredging and maintaining rivers and ports. 

Chamber members are constantly looking to modernize and grow their businesses. 
This often entails developing new or existing properties. In order to start this development they 
spend years on advance planning and determining which areas offer the best location. They 
spend significant financial resources on studies and preparations for the permitting process. 

They do this knowing full well that they have to comply with our nation’s vast and 
comprehensive set of environmental laws and knowing that there is no guarantee that they will 
even get a permit. They are willing to take this risk because they have historically had some 
assurance of continuity if they received a permit. A permit typically grants a relatively short 
window in which to undertake their project (usually not more than five years). If time runs out 
they must reapply. So EPA’s retroactive veto action has basically made permit certainty illusory. 
There is no longer any certainty in the permitting process, because EPA now believes it can 
change the rules of any given section 404 permit “whenever” it wishes. 
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Our nation’s infrastructure is extremely dependent on section 404 permits. Waterways, 
ports, pipelines, and highways are just a few of the infrastructure examples that at the very least 
must have a 404 permit in order to begin development, infrastructure is extremely important to 
the member companies of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce because it is essential to moving and 
selling their goods as well as connecting with their customers. This committee has recently 
passed the Water Resources Development Act and is working on an important revision to the 
highway bill. The Chamber strongly supports these significant pieces of legislation and 
appreciates all of this Committee’s efforts. A large number of the projects affected by those two 
bills will be dependent on obtaining Section 404 permits and will face major new uncertainties in 
the permitting process. When people think of the Clean Water Act retroactive veto they tend to 
think of it only in terms of the mining industry. However, all industries involved in moving 
earth will be impacted, especially infrastructure. This uncertainty permeates the entire permit 
applicant pool regardless of industry. Translated, this means our country will lose potential jobs 
and investments across the nation. 

EPA has a specific role in the section 404 process, and has the authority to support or 
veto permits being applied for. If a permit is granted and violations subsequently occur, EPA has 
massive enforcement authority to address the problem - which it uses frequently. Considering 
the Clean Water Act permitting structure as a whole, the Army Corps of Engineers clearly runs 
the program with EPA having a prominent role in site selection during the permit process. 


V. EPA' S Has Failed to Evaluate the Employment Impact of its Water Programs 

Troublingly, while EPA expends great effort to expand its regulatory authorities, it 
completely ignores a longstanding Congressional mandate to continuously evaluate the impact of 
its regulatory actions on employment and the creation of jobs. Under Section 507(e) of the 
Clean Water Act, the Administrator; 

[SJhall conduct continuing evaluations of potential loss or shifts of 
employment which may result from the issuance of any effluent 
limitation or order under this chapter, including where appropriate, 
investigating threatened plant closures or reductions in employment 
allegedly resulting from such limitation or order.’ 

After extensive research the Chamber cannot identify even one instance under the Clean Water 
Act in which the Administrator made any effort to conduct an evaluation of its actions on the 
potential loss or shifts in employment as a result of its actions. Congress imposed this mandate 
on the Administrator of EPA on October 18, 1972. Evaluating compliance with a similar 
provision is of the Clean Air Act,'® the Chamber filed a Freedom of Information Act request with 
EPA to determine ifthe agency ever undertook such an investigation into job loss and shifts in 
employment. On June 14, 2013 EPA informed the Chamber that it “was unable to find any 


33U.S.C. §l367(e). 
’42 U.S.C, §7621(3). 
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documents pertaining to your (the Chamber’s) request.”' ' Congress inserted this mandate in 
most of its environmental statutes but EPA has refused to conduct any evaluations of the impact 
of its regulations on jobs or shifts in employment.'^ 

Finally, while we could not identify any economic impact studies of the Mingo Logan 
mine as a result of the EPA veto, the Chamber did undertake a study to estimate the amount of 
money not invested in new facilities as a result of the unreasonably delayed permits. In 201 1, 
the Chamber unveiled Project No Project , an initiative that catalogued the broad range of energy 
projects that were delayed or halted because of the inability to obtain permits and endless legal 
challenges by opponents of development. Results of the assessment are compiled onto the 
Project No Project website f www.proiectnoproiect.com ). The purpose of the Project N o Projec 4 
initiative was to understand the impacts of serious project impediments on our nation. It remains 
the only attempt to catalogue the wide array of energy projects being challenged nationwide. 

Through Project No Project , the Chamber identified usable information for 33.'! distinct 
projects. These included 22 nuclear projects, 1 nuclear disposal site, 21 transmission projects, 38 
gas and platform projects, 1 1 1 coal projects and 140 renewable energy projects — notably 89 
wind, 4 wave, 10 solar, 7 hydropower, 29 ethanol/biomass and I geothermal project. Given that 
some of the electric transmission projects were multi-state investments and, as such, necessitate 
approval from more than one state, these investments were apportioned among the states, 
resulting in 35 1 state-level projects attributed to forty-nine states. 

The results of the inventory were startling. One of the most surprising findings is that it 
has been just as difficult to build a wind farm in the U.S. as it is to build a coal-fired power plant. 
In fact, over 40 percent of the challenged projects identified in our study were renewable energy 
projects. Often, many of the same groups urging us to think globally about renewable energy are 
acting locally to stop the very same renewable energy projects that could create jobs and reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions. Activists have blocked more renewable projects than coal-fired 
power plants by organizing local opposition, changing zoning laws, opposing permits, filing 
lawsuits, and using other delay mechanisms, thereby effectively bleeding projects dry of their 
financing. 

It quickly became clear from our research that the nation’s complex, disorganized process 
for permitting new facilities and its frequent manipulation by opponents constitutes a major 
impediment to economic development and job creation. Which prompted the next question: 
what are the economic effects of this problem on the economy and job growth? 

According to an economic study that we commissioned, the successful construction of 
the 35 1 projects identified in the Project No Project inventory could have produced a $ 1 . 1 
trillion short-term boost to the economy and created 1 .9 million jobs annually during the 


Letter from Jim DcMocker. Acting Director, EPA Office of Policy Analysis and Review, to William Kovacs, 
Senior Vice Pre.sident, U.S, Chamber Environment, Technology & Regulatory Affairs Division (June 14, 2013) 
(EPA-HQ-20I2-00I352). 

'* Clean Air Act, 42 U.S.C. §7621(3); Clean Water Act, 33 U.S.C. §!367(e); Toxic Substances Control Act, 15 
U.S.C. §2623(a); Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act, 42 U.S.C. §9610(e); 
Solid Waste Disposal Act, 42 U.S.C. §697Ue). 
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projected seven years of construction. Moreover, after these facilities are constructed, they 
would continue to generate Jobs because they operate for years or even decades. According to the 
study, in aggregate, each year of operation of these projects could generate $145 billion in 
economic benefits and involve 791,000 jobs. 

VI. Conclusion 

EPA’s retroactive veto of a validly-issued .section 404 permit, in the absence of an 
unacceptable adverse environmental impact, is a prime example of the agency’s regulatory 
overreach. This action, together with EPA’s likely preemptive veto of the Pebble Mine in 
Alaska, the proposed unprecedented expansion of the scope of the agency’s Clean Water Act 
jurisdiction under the revised “Waters of the U.S.” definition, and its acquiescence to the abuse 
of the sue and settle process to spawn expansive new rulemakings, has the effect of eroding trust 
in the agency’s judgment, leaving permit holders in doubt about the value of their permits, 
making planning for new projects and investments extremely difficult, and casting a chilling 
effect on development. 

Congress has two bills that address this issue that the Chamber supports. The first is Rep. 
David McKinley’s (R-WV) bill, H.R. 524, which specifically addresses EPA’s power to 
retroactively veto a permit. This bill has already passed out of this committee. The second is 
Rep. Bob Gibbs (R-OH) and Rep. Nick Rahall’s (D-WV) bill, H.R. 4854 the “Regulatory 
Certainty Act of 2014.” The Chamber urges this committee to pass this bill. The Chamber also 
supports any efforts through the Appropriation process to restrict or limit the ability of EPA and 
the U.S, Army Corps of Engineers to implement or administer any change to the definition of 
“waters of the U.S.” 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to testify before this Subcommittee. 
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Good morning. I am Hal Quinn, president and chief executive officer of the 
National Mining Association (NMA). NMA is the national trade association 
representing the producers of most of the nation’s coal, metals, industrial 
and agricultural minerals; manufacturers of mining and mineral processing 
machinery, equipment and supplies; and engineering and consulting firms, 
financial institutions and other firms serving the mining industry. 

I want to thank the chairman and the members of the subcommittee for 
holding this hearing on the significant implications of the U.S. 

Environmental Protection Agency’s (EPA) expanded interpretation of its 
veto authority under Section 404 of the Clean Water Act (CWA). Recently, 
EPA has taken unprecedented actions under Section 404 to both 
retroactively veto a permit for an existing operation, and to preemptively 
veto a project before a company was afforded the opportunity to apply for a 
permit. Due to these actions, businesses and investors can no longer be 
sure that lawfully-issued permits will be honored or that permit applications 
will be fairly evaluated. EPA has dramatically altered the rules of the game 
with respect to its use of 404(c), and in doing so greatly harmed the U.S.’ 
reputation for maintaining a stable rule of law that fosters the certainty 
needed to attract and maintain capital investments needed to sustain 
economic growth. 

THE 404 PERMIT PROCESS 

The scope of the CWA’s regulatory reach has expanded substantially over 
the years and EPA has recently proposed to extend the law’s reach in a 
manner that will touch many more landowners and businesses. At the 
same time, the process for obtaining permits to proceed with economic and 
land use activities has become longer and more complicated. To make 
matters worse, EPA’s recent decisions on the reach and timing of its role 
under CWA Section 404 have removed the longstanding certitude 
businesses understood accompanied a permit if one successfully navigated 
the protracted process. 

Many essential and valuable projects involve activities that require Section 
404 CWA permits. Section 404(a) of the CWA authorizes the Army Corps 
of Engineers (Corps) to permit the “discharge of dredged or fill material into 
navigable waters at specified disposal sites.” Under its Section 404 
program, the Corps permits thousands of projects each year for activities 
ranging from construction and transportation to agriculture and 
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manufacturing, thereby facilitating economic activity worth hundreds of 
billions of dollars to the U.S. economy. 

The regulatory process for obtaining a section 404 permit from the Corps is 
set forth in great detail in the Code of Federal Regulations and has a long 
history of well-established practice. The section 404 permitting process 
serves two important complimentary functions. On the one hand, the 
permitting process allows the government to evaluate and address 
unacceptable impacts on navigable waters. On the other hand, the process 
offers parties the assurance of regulatory certainty that if they obtain a 
permit they can proceed in accordance with its terms. 

That regulatory certainty and assurance that a permit-compliant operation 
is a lawful operation afford investors the certitude they need to commit the 
capital required to develop projects, including the significant expense 
required to go through the permitting process itself. Such capital can be 
raised only if investors are assured that their investment will not be 
rendered worthless on a regulatory whim. 

ERA’S recent actions, however, have gravely undermined the certainty 
needed to attract investment, particularly with respect to large, capital 
intensive projects. By retroactively vetoing one project and initiating the 
veto process preemptively for another, ERA has embarked upon previously 
uncharted waters in terms of regulatory uncertainty that both chills the 
appetite for new investment and raises the cost of capital for businesses 
and landowners. Understandably businesses and investors are less likely 
to risk their capital if they will not be afforded due process by their 
government, or if they fear a permit carries a term measured by the next 
election cycle. 

RETROACTIVE VETO 

In 2007, after 10 years and millions of dollars spent on environmental 
reviews conducted by ERA, the Corps, and other state and federal 
agencies, the Corps - with ERA’S concurrence - issued a 404 permit to a 
mining company. The company then began operations in full compliance 
with the terms of the permit. Three years later, ERA retroactively and 
unilaterally invalidated the company’s permit. Never before had ERA used 
404(c) to veto and revoke an existing permit issued under the law by the 
Corps. It deserves mention again — ERA had ample opportunity to 
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participate in the permit review process and did so, as evidenced by the 
substantial changes made to the project expressly designed to resolve all 
of EPA’s concerns before the Corps issued the permit. EPA’s belated and 
unprecedented action dramatically changed the calculus for anyone that 
currently holds, or needs to acquire, a Section 404 permit. 

In defense of its actions, EPA now asserts that it will use Section 404(c) 
after a permit has been issued only in rare circumstances. Such 
assurances carry no value now that the harm is complete, and its 
implications reverberate throughout the business community. After all, the 
term “rare” as used by EPA has no discernable boundaries for exercising 
such breathtaking discretion. 

Projects that require significant capital expenditures over a substantial 
period of time need to generate a certain level of return to justify the 
investment. Actions that introduce new and increased regulatory risk raise 
the threshold of the necessary return to undertake the required early-stage 
investment. Even assuming that EPA would exercise such unbridled 
discretion in so-called “rare circumstances,” the chilling affect remains 
significant and substantial. Here is how University of California Berkeley 
Professor David Sending assessed the costs associated with the risks 
raised by EPA’s unprecedented actions; 

• Greater difficulty in obtaining project financing 

• Lenders and bondholders will require higher interest rates to 
compensate for increased risk 

• Some credit rationing will occur 

Professor Sunding also quantified the impact of a potential veto as follows: 
if a project proponent faces a one percent chance that EPA would act 
under Section 404(c) after the permit issues, it would decrease the 
expected cost-benefit ratio for the project by 17.5%. A two percent chance 
that EPA would take adverse action — not an unrealistic assumption for a 
large or controversial project — would decrease the project’s cost-benefit 
ratio by 30 %. These types of substantial changes in the profile of a project 
will undoubtedly dissuade numerous businesses from pursuing investments 
that require them to acquire a Section 404 permit. 

Senator Edmund Muskie, who played the most significant role in the design 
and passage of the CWA, clearly articulated that there are “three essential 
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elements" to the Act - “uniformity, finality, and enforceability.” EPA’s 
retroactive revocation of a lawfully issued Section 404 permit has destroyed 
two of those essential elements - uniformity, since EPA has no discernable 
standard for exercising this remarkable authority it claims after the permit 
process has come to closure; and finality because a permit can never be 
final when a non-issuing agency remains free to reopen the matter anytime, 
anywhere and for any reason, including those already fully vetted and 
addressed when the permit was issued. 

PREEMPTIVE VETO 

In February 2014, EPA took yet another unprecedented step when it 
initiated a veto process of a mining project on state lands in Alaska before 
the company had even applied for their 404 permit. In doing so, EPA 
bypassed the established lawful procedures of the CWA and the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) specifically designed to fully and fairly 
evaluate potential projects and provide project proponents with the due 
process of law. EPA’s actions trampled the authority of the state of Alaska, 
preempted the role of other federal and state agencies, and potentially 
stranded the mining company’s $700 million in capital investment. Frankly. 
EPA’s actions here suggest the agency can exercise power akin to local 
zoning powers — authority the Constitution does not confer upon the federal 
government. 

EPA claims that it initiated the veto process only in response to petitions 
submitted in 2010, and only after it completed its science report that 
purportedly shows the project would have significant and irreversible 
negative impacts on the Bristol Bay watershed. However, internal EPA 
documents obtained by congressional committees and various media 
outlets reveal that, as early as 2008, regulators inside EPA were 
advocating a preemptive 404 veto of the project. In fact, it appears these 
same regulators secretly worked with tribal and environmental activists to 
generate the petitions asking EPA to stop the project well before any 
studies of the environmental impacts were even begun. 

The efforts to get EPA to veto the project before the Corps had an 
opportunity to evaluate a permit application with the mine plan, engineering 
designs and environmental background data reached all the way to top 
agency officials in Washington. A presentation prepared in 2010 for then- 
EPA Administrator Lisa P. Jackson candidly admits that a preemptive veto 
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“had never been done before in the history” of the CWA, would bypass the 
processes designed to "generate considerable information informing the 
[404] decision,” and would not “adhere strictly to the regulation." However, 
that same document observes that, if ERA were to utilize the “established 
legal framework” under Section 404, the agency would “have less control of 
the ‘spin’ and political debate,” and could only hope to prohibit “that project” 
- as opposed to all potential future projects in the area. 

Other federal agencies with roles in the permit review process were 
likewise saying as early as 2010 that an ERA veto was a fait accompli. 
According to the Fish and Wildlife Service, an ERA regulator indicated he 
had briefed top ERA officials in Washington and believed ERA leaders have 
decided to proceed and they are just deciding when. All this occurred 
before ERA even began the watershed assessment ERA claims is the 
basis for its decision to proceed in this unusual and unprecedented 
manner. 

Importantly, ERA’S decision to initiate a preemptive veto before the Corps, 
and other state and federal agencies even began their environmental 
reviews clearly shows that ERA’S actions have been neither transparent nor 
based on the best information or science. The proper and best way to 
evaluate potential environmental impacts and decide whether a proposed 
project meets the requirements of CWA section 404 is to proceed with the 
well-established CWA and NERA procedures designed to ensure informed 
agency decision-making and afford due process. Only then can the Corps 
and ERA have the project-specific information necessary to make lawful, 
reasoned decisions under the CWA, 

PRECEDENTIAL NATURE OF ERA’S EXPANDED INTERPRETATION 
OF ITS VETO AUTHORITY 

ERA has defended its use of its newly claimed 404 retroactive and 
preemptive veto authority as limited to very “unique” circumstances. 
However even a very small risk of ERA using its veto authority can have 
significant impacts on project investment. Furthermore, ERA’S assurance 
that it intends to use its 404 authority sparingly in the future are 
unconvincing in light of recently publicized internal agency documents. For 
example, ERA stated in a headquarters briefing that the preemptive use of 
Section 404 “can serve as a model of proactive watershed planning.” 
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EPA’s actions have already emboldened opponents of projects to petition 
EPA to use this so-called “rare and unique” power in other states. Six 
Chippewa tribal bands have asked EPA to initiate CWA veto proceedings 
against a mining project in northern Wisconsin. Their request is similar to 
the 2010 request in Alaska's Bristol Bay region. Without any discernable or 
objective criteria governing EPA’s claimed authority under section 404, a 
cloud of uncertainty and delay hangs over any plan to invest and create 
jobs 

We believe legitimate concerns about proposed projects requiring a 404 
permit should be addressed. However, the law provides the right place and 
the right time to do so through the current CWA permitting process that 
provides ample opportunity to take a hard look at an actual project 
proposal. 

CONGRESS MUST ACT 

Under EPA’s expansive claim of authority, the very regulatory finality and 
certainty Congress intended for the CWA permitting process does not — and 
cannot— exist. The breadth and depth of concern is reflected in a recent 
communication to Congress by 184 organizations- representing 
agriculture, construction, housing, manufacturing, utilities, energy 
production, and transportation sectors -asking that clear limitations be 
restored to govern EPA’s role and authority. In short, under Section 404 
EPA’s role should be as it has been historically - during the permit review 
process. EPA must not be permitted to displace a Corps’ permit decision 
until after 404 review processes are completed, but before a permit is 
actually issued. Such limitations would maintain the longstanding 
environmental protections provided under the law while at the same time 
encouraging economic investment and growth by ensuring transparency 
and certainty landowners and businesses need to invest and grow our 
economy. 

We commend the Chairman of the House Transportation and Infrastructure 
Subcommittee on Water Resources and Environment Bob Gibbs (R-Ohio) 
and Ranking Member of the Transportation and Infrastructure Committee 
Nick Rahall (D-W.Va) and 17 co-sponsors for introducing H.R, 4854, the 
“Regulatory Certainty Act,” which addresses these serious concerns and 
provides for the clarity so needed by U.S. businesses. Their legislation 
would put a limit on the EPA's gross overreach and give mining projects the 
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certainty they need to move forward - stimulating our nation’s economic 
engine when America needs it the most, 

CONCLUSION 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify today. In summary, EPA's 
authority under CWA Sec. 404(c) must be clarified and limited in a manner 
that provides the regulatory transparency and certainty landowners and 
businesses deserve. Only then can landowners and businesses have the 
faith in the federal permitting process necessary to invest in American 
development and jobs. 
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I. Introduction 

In 2007 the Army Corps of Engineers issued a Section 404 discharge permit to Arch Coal 
in connection with the Spruce No. I Mine located in Logan County, West Virginia. Arch 
Coal subsequently operated the mine in compliance with its permit. Nonetheless, more 
than three years after the Corps issued the 404 permit, EPA proposed to withdraw the 
discharge authorization granted to Arch Coal. Both the Corps and the State of West 
Virginia disagreed with the EPA decision, finding that there was no reason to take away 
the permit. This precedential decision by EPA — to exercise its limited authority to 
withdraw a discharge authorization so as to effectively revoke the permit over the 
objections of the Corps and State has the potential to affect a wide range of economic 
activities that require authorization under .Section 404 of the Clean Water Act. 

This report discusses the economic impacts of EPA’s actions with respect to the Spruce 
Mine discharge permit. EPA’s after-the-fact veto of Arch Coal’s permit makes it more 
diftficult for project developers to rely on essential 404 permits when m^ing investment, 
hiring w development decisions, and proponents must now account for the possibility of 
losing essential discharge authorization after work on the project has been initiated. 


2 . Permitting under Section 404 of the Clean Water Act 

There are a variety of public and private sector projects permitted under Section 404 of 
the Clean Water Act. These activities are vital to the American economy, and include: 
pipeline and electric transmission and distribution; housing and commercial 
development; renewable energy projects like wind, solar, and biomass; transportation 
infrastructures including roads and rail; agriculture; and many others. Jhe Army Corps of 
Engineers issues roughly 60,000 discharge permits annually under Section 404, and 
estimates that over $220 billion of investment annually is conditioned on the issuance of 
these discharge permits. Given the breadth of the statute, a large share of public and 
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privace inl'nislructure or developmeni projects must receive and depend on the certain 
operation of the 404 permit. 

Public and private activities requiring Section 404 authorization generate significant 
indirect and induced benefits to afTilialed industries. Reduced levels of investment in 
projects requiring discharge authorization translate directly into lost Jobs and lost 
economic activity across essentially the whole economy. Tables I and la show the 
monthly value of new construction put in place in the United Slates, which is widely used 
as a measure of new construction spending. Table 2 gives the direct, indirect and induced 
output multipliers for key activities typically requiring a Section 404 permit. 

There are numerous studies in the economics literature detailing the nationwide output 
and employment benefits various types of construction projects.* A study by the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisors found that under the American Recovery and 
Investment Plan, construction and manufacturing were likely to experience particularly 
strong job growth from a recovery package emphasizing infrastructure, energy, and 
school repair.’ Another study found that “greater use of renewable energy systems 
provides economic benefits through investments in innovation, and through new job 
creation, while at the same lime protecting the economy from political and economic 
risks associated with [energy dependence).”^ The benefits go beyond measures of output 
and employment - indeed, “research has shown that well designed infrastructure 
investments can raise economic growth, productivity, and land values, while also 
providing significant positive spillovers to areas such as economic developmeni, energy 
efficiency, public health and manufacturing.”’ 

As of 2010, commercial construction activity comprised around 2.5 percent of GDP 
while residential construction makes up another 2 percent. Spending in these industries 
will grow as the economy continues to recover from the recession. Standard & Poor’s 
forecasts a 14 percent increase (to $44.8 billion) in commercial construction starts and a 
1.8 percent incre^e in residential housing investment in 2011.^ The National 
Association of Home Builders forecasts a 42 percent increase in residential construction 
starts between 201 1 and 2012, from 61 5,000 to 873.000.^ 


' See Heiniz. JameSv PoJIin. Rt^ri and Heidi Garrctt-Pellier. How hfraxintt fitn: Invesimeni Supptm the 
( \S. Eamtmy. Kmphymem EntUiKiivity and (irowtk Political Econorn) Research Institute. 
i;ni\ereh> of Mas^chusctis Amherst. Januaf> 2009. 

^ CEA. Ihi'Jtih Impoci of dhi Amerk an Racoven and Heinvvatncni Ehm. 9. 2009. p. 2. 

‘Kamincn. Daniel, Kapadta. Kamal and Matdiias Emuny to Hork How Mom Joh^iCao 

dh! Cktm Eoerg} imimtry (kntrate?. Em?rg} and Resources Groi^, Univo'sin of California at 
Berkein . April 13. 2004. p. 3. 

't3epariment of the Treasur)’ with the CEA, An ix:omnnk: Anahsis of hfraMrutturv hve^fment, October 
il.20IO.p.l. 

"S&P, p. 4. 

’ A start is defined as escavation (ground bresrfeing) for the footings or foundation of a nssidential structure 
For a multi famih structure, ail units are €3>unied as started when the structure is started. 
NAHB.Atousing Economics. Ajm-jI 201 1. 
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In March 2011, public and private investment in the construction of residential and 
commercial structures totaled over S300 billion for the previous 12 monlhs.*This 
economic activity stimulates other sectors of the economy. Table 2 shows that every S! 
of spending on residential construction, utility and transportation infrastructure or 
commercial construction generates roughly $3 of economic activity throughout the 
economy. 

Construction spending also generates large numbers of jobs. As shown in Table 3, for 
each $1 billion spent in new residential construction in the United States, over 10,000 
new jobs are created directly and indirectly (i.e., in industries that suf^rl construction 
activity).’ An additional 5,7{X) jobs are created through induced effects, meaning the 
economic activity resulting from increased earnings generated by the direct and indirect 
economic activity. Thus, in total every $1 billion of residential construction generates 
around 16,000 jobs. Spending on commercial and institutional facilities such as shopping 
centers, schools, olTice buildings, factories, libraries and fire stations has a somewhat 
larger job-creation effect, at around 1 8,000 jobs per $ I billion of spending. 

Between 1987 and 2007, public spending on transportation and water infrastructure as a 
percentage of GDP remained steady between 2.3 and 2,6 percent.'” In 2009, the federal 
government spent $39 billion on new highway infrastructure." On balance, government 
spending on highway construction has increased during the past 30 years in real terms.** 
Not only are investments in these kinds of infrastructure critical to quality of life 
throughout the nation,’^ the multiplier effect on job creation resulting from such 
investment is substantial. In March 2011, the value of transportation and water 
infrastructure put in place amounted to roughly $160 billion. As shown in Table 3, every 
$1 billion in transportation and water infrastructure construction creates approximately 
18,000 jobs total. 

Renewable energy is an example of an emerging sector of the economy that also relies on 
discharge permits. The United States spends 0.3 percent of its GDP on the production of 
clean technologies.*^ TTie renewables industry, however, has been expanding at a rate of 
28 percent per year since 2008.** Further, in its 201 1 release of the Annual Ener^ 
Outlook, the U.S. Energy Information Administration forecasts that cumulative additions 
to electricity generating capacity from renewable sources will exceed 20,000 megawatts 


"See Table !. 

"Direct and Indirect EfTects, 

'“CBO. tiihlic Spemiing tin Ininspitruuion am! H iuer In/nistrm nin-. November 2010. 

^ 'CBO. SpiinJing and /- unding far Highwin v. ianuarv 2011. 

‘-Ihid 

” See for e.\ample. Daienberg. Dougias R. and Partridge. Mark D.. "The Effects of Tates, Etpenditures. 
and Public Infrastructure on Metropolitan Area Empkomenl." Jnurmil of tti’gmnai Stiemw. Vol. 35. 
No. 4, 1995. pp, 617-640. 

'^Associated Press. “China Leads Push to Go Green." .Vw iin-k Tima. Mat 8. 2011. accessible: 
hupyAtwtt .nt limes.com<'20 1 1 /05/09.''business/cnef ttt - 
envifonment/09clean.himl?scp-~2&su-renetvat)le%20enert!t%20gdp&si cse . 

'■Ibid 

'Ttlet Summer Capacity. 
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by 2020.'^ With fixed costs ranging From roughly $1 5 to $400 per kilowatt For renewable 
generation plants,'* projected near-term Future spending on inFrastructure For renewables 
will be substantial. 


TaWe I. Annual Value of PuUic amt Private Construction Putin Place, as of Storcli 201 1 * 


Type of ConstiructliHi 

(S'm) 

Residential Buildhgs 

237.757 

Comnetcial Buildings and Structures" 

81,560 

Health Ca^^ Institutions 

39,44g 

Educational Institutions 

80,764 

Public Safety Institutions^ 

10,795 

Ttanspoftation Inlrastniclure^ 

122.574 

CoOTTumicatkm Iniiaslruclure 

17387 

Kjwerand Electric Infrastructure' 

81,618 

Sewage. Waste and Water SuppK Infrastriiclorc*^ 

37.427 

Toiat ('{msiruttinn 

76H.H99 


I i 1 The annual value is calculated as the unadjusted Census survey estimate of ne« construction 
put in place during March 201 1 multtpiied b> 12 and seasonally adjusted. 

[2) Includes lodgutg and office, 

(3J Includes contciiona! and fire/safeiy stniciutes. 

(4j Includes air. rail and water travel as well as highway and sireet-telaied irtfrasintclure. 

(5j Inchides electrk Iran.sirission and pipeliies 

(6] Includes sewage and waste trealnvni and storage facilities as well os water supply 
tfealmcnl and storage facililics. 

(7] The categories listed here do not add up to total construction because some 
categories have been omiiied 

[8| March 201 1 numbers are preliminary 

Source; US Census Bureau, Id/ur »/ ( om/nrc/iwi I’ui in /'/ucr. March 201 1. 


EIA. Table 9: Tlectricity Generating Capacity Reference Case. Amnial I ner^^ Oiiihmk 2011. April 

2011 . 

*EI.A./ pJiih’ti ( iipiUtl ( iiM I simiatci /»r HiicirkHr (k'nerainin P/imrs, November 2010. 
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Tai4e I a. Anneal Valee of Pubite ati^ Private ConstrortiiMi Put in Place, as of l^rch 2011^ ($’m> 


Type ofConstructiofi 

Private 

Public 

Residential ^iWmgs 

229.065 

8.692 

CotmiercialBuiWmgs and Simciures' 

65.770 

15.167 

Heahh Care Inslkotions 

29,111 

I0J37 

Educatbnal Institutions 

It301 

60463 

Public Safety Insthulions^ 

n a 

10.658 

Transportalbn Infeastnicture 

9.043 

113,408 

Communication Infeastmciure^ 

17.334 

n/a 

Power and Bectric Infrastructure 

70.139 

11.479 

Sewage, Waste and WalerSupply Infrastructure* 

n/a 

36,272 

Tt>iat Commiction 

476.111 

292.7m 


n j n^e annual value is calculated as the unadjusted Census survej estimate of new construction put in 
pbce in March 2011 rmiittplicdi by 12 and seasonally adjusted. 

f2j Public does not include lodging as « is not brolu:n out separately but included at total. 

[3] Not broken out separately for the private sector but metuded w the total. 

[4J For private. Transportation infrastnicture spendmg docs not include highway and street-related 
mfrastructure as it is not broken out separately . but mcluded m the total. 

[5| Not bfoken out separately for the public sector but kicluded in the total. 

{6] Not broken out sepamtely for the private sector but deluded in the total. 

{7} The <ategorics listed here do not add up to total construction because some categories have been 
ojwtted. 

[8J March 201 1 numtrers are prelinranary 

Source; US Census EJureau. Vulut’ tifCon\irui.-nt>n f’ut w March 2011 


TaNe 2. Ou^t Impacts ofSI Spetxfing in tlw LS for Select Economic Activities 


Arei<^Ecoaomic Activity 

Sector 

Correspondliig IWI-AN Sector 

Orscriition 

Direct 

Effect* 

Imfrect Induced 
Bfctt* Bfctt’ 

lotal 

Ofeet 

Construction ofConenerciai and 

Inst iiui tonal St met ures ' 

34 

Construction of new nonresident lal 
conmercial and health care structures 

St 00 

$084 

SI 16 

$2 99 

Conslmcnon ofUlilily. Fiiergv and 
Trsns portal K>n infrasiruclure* 

36 

Consifuction of other nevv 

nonresideniiat structures 

$100 

$088 

$! 15 

$3 0.3 

Construction of Nevv Residential 
Housmg Structures 

37 

permanent site single- and itmIIh 
fan^y structures 

$100 

SI 01 

$100 

53 01 


f I) Includes commercial des elopmenl and pubkc ^voiks such as schools, libraries and fire stations 

|?| Includes renewable energy projects, p^le!lne and electric iransuBSSton and iransportaion infrastniciure such as roads 

and rari 

f »| Tlie dweet effect caplunes the m««»l change m econonsc acin k\ resulting fromihe new Huestn^nt 

|4j The uidueci effect reflects new econoituc aciuitv fh« ts simuiatedby the direct mvestment in industries that supply 

inputs to the sector of mitial change 

|5| The induced effeci captures the economic actn ity that resuhs when the mcreased eamtngs generated by the direct and 
uidireci econorrsc actn ify is spent on local goods and services 
Stiufce IMPIjAN version 
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TaNe 3. l>npioynient of SI Btliion Speotiog in tfee IS for Select Ectmomic Actiwtics 


Ares tS ScofH^lc 


Corresponding IMPI.AN Sector 

Direct 

InrSrect 

hidbeed 


Sector 

DescHpdfsi 

Effect^ 

Effect 

0r«i’ 


Coosif«cik>r! ofCoimiere^l and 

.14 

Consinicl»ft ofnew nonresidemei 

7,841 

1,624 

6 591 

u.mi 

InsDiuebna! Structures ^ 

convneictal and health care structures 




Constnici»n of UiSily, Energy and 
Transpoitatioii Infrastnicture' 

0>«sirusSk)n ofNew I^sidentbl 
Housing Stmeturcs 

% 

Construcl«n of other new 
nonresKtcRrial sinictures 

7,400 

1,^12 

6,550 

17,862 


37 

permanent she shigle- and 
stroctures 

5,103 

5.136 

5.7IS 



f 1| Includes <^n»nerc^ dcvcfcpmeni and public %vOfks sud> as schoob. Ifcrarics and fke stations 

{2| inebdes renewable energy projects, p^lme and electnc iransn«s*>o and transportation infiastroaure such as roads and 

raS- 

pJTbedireci effect captures the initiaJ change in economic »cli\ it> resuhmg from the new oivesiment. 

(4| The indirect effect reflects new economic 8Cti\ My that is stimulate by the d»ect Mivestmenl m ndusiries that supply 
mpuisto the sectw of change 

f5|The induced effect captures the econoiwc at^ix ay that nesuhs when the increased eammgs generated by the direct and 
mdtrect econorrac actKity ts spent on local goods and services 

(6j Ehnploynieni anpacts are given in full-tmic equn aicnt jobs, i e . each/>b is equivalent to 1080 hours ofwork. 

Sourec. IMf^N version .1 


3, Direct Economic Impacts of EPA’s After-the-Fact Veto 

EPA's precedential decision to revoke a valid discharge authorization alters the 
incentives to invest in projects requiring a permit under Section 404. Project development 
usually requires significant capital expenditure over a sustained period of time, after 
which the project generates some return. Actions like the EPA’s that increase uncertainty, 
raise the threshold for any private or public entity to undertake the required early-stage 
investment. For this reason, the EPA’s action has a chilling effect on investment in 
activities requiring a 404 authorization across a broad range of markets. 

Increasing the level of uncertainty can also reduce investment by making it more difficult 
to obtain project financing. Land development activities. infra,structure projects and the 
like often requite a significant level of capital formation. Reducing the reliability of the 
Section 404 permit will make it harder for project proponents to find financing at 
attractive rales as lenders and bondholders will require higher interest rates to compensate 
for increased risk, and some credit rationing may also result. 

Permit Uncertainty and the Hurdle Rate 

The decisions to undertake an investment in a project can be considered as a comparison 
of the benefit-cost ratio of the project to a hurdle rate. Letting B denote the present value 
of net benefits from the project and C denotes the investment cost, the investment 
condition is to undertake the project when 
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Benefn , , ,, 

=— ' I + hurdle rale 

Cost 

The hurdle rale represents the expected rate of return a firm requires on its investment. 
When uncertainly exists on the fature benefits and cost of a project, firms and public 
agencies often use risk-adjusted hurdle rates. For private firms, hurdle rates of three or 
four times the cost of capital are common (Summers. 1987). For government agencies, 
with a lower cost of capital and less risk aversion, hurdle rates are typically lower, but are 
usually well in excess of 1. 

It is especially common for firms and public agencies to select high hurdle rates when 
engaging in a project that involves irreversible investment. In this case, high hurdle rates 
emerge through inertia as decision makers are forced to trade-off the possibility of 
making an error in an immediate investment decision against the opportunity cost of 
delaying the investment. The optimal timing of investment in this case would occur when 
the expected benefit foregone over the interval before the investment is made exceeds the 
(probability-weighted) downside losses from a wrong investment. Under a present value 
criten'on, the hurdle rate reduces to the discount rate, which is denoted here by r. 

In uncertain investment settings with irreversible investment, Pindyck (1982, 1991) and 
Dixit (1992) characterize the optimal liming of an investment as the tangency between 
two curves; one describing the value of investing and the other describing the value of 
wailing. The equation for the value of investing is based directly on present value 
calculations: the value of an investment is positive if the discounted present value of 
expected returns exceeds the present value of the sunk, irreversible investment cost, C. 
The expression for the value of waiting is determined according to the value of the option 
to delay investment from the present period to subsequent periods. Doing so allows the 
firm an opportunity to acquire relevant market information over time, which reduces 
downside risk. The necessary and sufficient conditions for an optima! investment 
decision are the so-called “value-matching condition" and “smooth-pasting condition,” 
effects that are described in Dixit and Pindyck ( 1 994), 

Abel (1983) shows that greater uncertainty over future market outcomes delays 
investment in situations where investments are irreversible. This outcome is a common 
theme in the early literature on quasi-option value (Arrow and Fisher, 1974; Henry, 1974; 
and Conrad, 1980), and the parallels between this literature and the more recent literature 
on investment under uncertainty have been demonstrated by Fisher (2000). It is also true 
for the case of uncertainty over future regulatory actions. 

In the context of an investment decision, delaying investment essentially means reducing 
the level of investment in any given period. Consider a mine where the cost of extracting 
ore is S40Ton. With permit certainty, and considering the irreversible nature of 
investment in the mine, suf^ose the mine the hurdle rate test if the market price of ore 
were S50/ton. Market prices fluctuate and it may take some time for the price to hit this 
trigger point, but once it is achieved, the mine owner will commence investment. If the 
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target price increases to S5S ton, it is less likely that the market price of ore will reach 
this new. higher level, and investment is delayed, meaning that there is less investment 
expected in any given period. 

it is demonstrated in the appendix to this report that an increase in the threat of permit 
revocation increases the hurdle rate, thereby delaying investment. The reason for this 
outcome is tvwfold. First, as in Abel (1983). delaying investment is valuable because 
market returns CMi be earned on financial capital during each period of delay, and this 
“outside option” is more valuable to firms the more volatile the expected future market 
returns from the project in relation to returns on the outside asset. Second, and quite 
unique to the present setting, delaying investment is valuable under the threat of permit 
revocation because delaying investment reduces the likelihood of stranded capital. This 
effect is strong -even in the case of small changes in the revocation probability- as 
stranded capital can have substantial implications on the rate of return of firms relative to 
capital that simply earns below-market returns in response to adverse market outcomes. 
For these reasons, increasing the threat of permit revocation raises the hurdle rate that 
inv^tors require to engage in projects, delaying investment. 

The possibility of permit revocation has highly pernicious effects on investment. 
Investment, in some cases, is not only delayed, but entirely deterred. Indeed, under 
various circumstances in which investment would lake place absent the threat of permit 
revocation, investment is deterred, and this is true even for extremely small probabilities 
of having a permit revoked. The reason is that firms cannot directly control the 
probability of having a permit revoked when revocation is not based on the firm’s own 
compliance, and this fact introduces a new source of risk that makes investing in sectors 
of the economy that rely on discharge permits relatively unattractive. To better 
understand the deterrence effect of permit revocation on new investment, consider the 
effect of a small probability of revocation represented by the variable p. Taking p to 
represent the expected annual probability that a discharge permit is revoked, the benefil- 
cc«t ratio (derived in the Appendix) of an investment with an expected annual net benefit 
of and an irreversible one-time capital investment level of %K is 

Benefit _ ^ ~ P) ) 

Cost rK V (r + p) j 

First consider the case in which discharge permits are certain and can be relied on by 
project proponents. In this case, the net present value of the benefit stream from the 
project is Br and the initial capital outlay for the project is K. These terms, which appear 
to the left of the tcim in brackets, represent the standard benefit-cost ratio used in studies 
of irreversible investment (Dixit and Pindyck, 1994). 

Now consider the distortion to the benefit-cost ratio of new investment projects under the 
threat of permit revocation. The term in brackets is the distort ion to the benefit-cost ratio 
created by this threat. When p = 0, the distortion vanishes and the benefit cost ratio 
returns to the market value in standard case. Notice that this term is concave in the threat 
of permit revocation; that is, small changes in the threat of permit revocation in 
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environments with little regulatory threat have larger impacts on investment decisions 
than small increments in the revocation probability at higher frequencies of government 
intervention. 

An important implication of this result is that small changes in the probability that 
discharge permits are revoked have large efl'ects on investment incentives even when 
revocation is infrequent in practice. To see this result, consider the magnitude of the 
distortion to investment incentives (the term in the brackets of the equation above) in the 
case of a 5% discount rate. 

At a 5% rate of discount (r = 0.05), if investors expect a 1% chance per year of permit 
revocation, the expected bertefit-cost ratio of projects involving discharge permits 

decreases by 17.5%. That is, = 82.5 in the term reflecting the regulatory 

distortion above. If an observed regulatory action subsequently causes investors to 
expect a 2% chance per year of having a discharge permit revoked, the expected benefit- 
cost ratio of projects involving discharge permits decreases by 30%, and, if it turns out 
investors expect a 5% chance per year of having a discharge permit revoked, the expected 
benefit-cost ratio of projects involving discharge permits decreases by 52.5%. Thus, 
small changes in the threat of permit revocation can lead to dramatic reductions in 
private investment. 

It should also be noted that the possibility of revocation has the largest deterrent effect on 
large projects. This effect is independent of the fact that large projects are the most likely 
to be controversial and have a higher chance of having their discharge authorization 
revoked. Large projects by definition have a higher level of capital outlay than smaller 
projects. Permit revocation increases the downside risk associated with a project, as 
revocation results in some level of stranded investment. This principle is demonstrated 
formally in the appendix. 

To summarize this mainly conceptual discussion, raising the possibility that discharge 
permits can be revoked reduces investment incentives in two essential ways: (i) revoking 
permits raises hurdle rates among private investors; and (ii) revoking permits reduces the 
expected benefit-cost ratio of new projects. These effects will dampen investment rates 
in industries that rely on Section 404 permits, both by delaying and by deterring new 
projects from being built. 

Project Financing 

Another issue related to the effect of permit revocation on investment relates to capital 
formation. It is common for both private and public projects to be debt financed. In this 
case, corporations and govcrnment.s raise revenue by issuing bonds. Though some 
investors have developed their own models for measuring the probability that the 
borrower will default, there are three principal rating services that have developed their 
own corporate and government bond ratings: Moody's, Standard & Poor's and Fitch. 
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Debt ratings are based on a combination of quantitative and qualitative factors that each 
rating agency considers to estimate the probability of a bond defaulting payment. Of 
particular relevance to the EPA’s actions is that rating agencies typically consider 
regulatory risk as a principal consideration in its bond ratings: 

The analysis of credit risk may include, for example, business risk and 
financial risk in the case of rating a corporation or financial institution, or 
geopolitical risk in the case of a sovereign government. When assessing 
structured finance issues, the broad fundamental areas we typically 
consider include; asset credit quality, legal andregulatory risks, the 
payment structure and cash flow mechanics, operational and 
administrative risks, and counterparty risk (Standard and Poor’s, 2010). 

Increased regulatory risks could thus lower a corporation’s or government’s credit rating. 
This circumstance in turn could make it much more expensive to access capital. 

It is possible that some project developers will be unable to obtain financing due to the 
increased risk of their investment, fhe practice of a bank that is unwilling to lend money, 
even when the borrower is willing to pay higher interest rates, is called credit rattoning. 
There are multiple circumstances that can lead to credit rationing, for example a shortage 
of credit or a temporary, exogenous shock to the credit market. But, Stiglitz and Weiss 
(1981) show that credit rationing could be an equilibrium outcome even without a credit 
shortage. 

Land Markets and Incidence of Regulation 

Land is an asset that has a fixed location. Regulation that affects the returns to land 
ownership in defined areas thus has the potential to alter the equilibrium price of land. At 
present, there are over 100 million acres of land in the contiguous United States that 
contain wetlands and other waters subject to regulation under the Clean Water Act. Many 
more acres are within the drainage of waters of the United States and thiK potentially 
come under the jurisdiction of the Army Corps of Engineers. 

In a competitive land market, land prices reflect the discounted value of the returns 
earned from dedicating land to its highest and best use (Capozzaand Heisley, 1998). For 
undeveloped land, this sum is typically equal to the value of rents when the land is in an 
undeveloped condition, plus the amount developers are willing to pay for land when they 
initiate their project. 

Regulation that lowers the profits from future development will be capitalized into 
current land values, meaning that the equilibrium market price of land will be lower as a 
result. ITius, the EPA’s action will, to a degree determined by local market conditions, be 
borne by landowners in areas containing wetlands and other waters of the United States. 
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4. Conclusions 

The EPA’s precedential decision to revoke a valid discharge permit will have a chilling 
effect on investment across a broad swath of the American economy. Activities ranging 
from residential and commercial development, roads, renewable energy, and other 
projects rely on discharge authorization under Section 404 of the Clean Water Act. ITtese 
activities provide needed infrastructure, housing, and other services, and are a significant 
part of the annual value of economic activity in the country. They also generate hundreds 
of thousands of jobs nationwide, and stimulate economic activities in support sectors. 

The types of projects that require discharge permits are usually capital intensive and 
involve irreversible investments, meaning that the project proponent cannot recoup costs 
if the necessary authorization is revoked by the EPA. Revoking discharge permits 
introduces two essential market dislortions; (i) revoking permits raises hurdle rales 
among private investors; and (ii) revoking permits reduces the expected benefit-cost ratio 
of new projects. These effects are likely to dampen investment rates in industries relying 
on discharge permits, both by delaying and by deterring new projects from being built. 
Importantly, I show that even small changes in the probability of ex post revocation can 
have a large effect on project investment. 
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6. Appendix 

This appendix develops the model of expected investment returns under the threat of 
permit revocation discussed in the report. 

Let c,(q) denote the cost of investment in a project of size q at time t. Investment costs are 
considered to be divided into an initial and irreversible expenditure at time t=0 (the date 
of project approval), which is denoted K, and a series of recurring costs associated with 
project operation in the subsequent periods t=\,...,T, denoted by the constant c. The 
present value of cost for a project of known size is 


c, 


= a: * 



( 1 ) 


wherer is the discount rate. 

The expected return from the project is positive, in the sense that the expected benefit to 
the operator exceeds the sum of investment cost and recurring operational costs of the 
project. Let B denote the expected net benefit of the project in each period of operation, 
which is defined as the gross benefit less operational costs, c. For a project with an 
operating lifetime of T periods, the present value of the net benefit of the project is 

\ +r J 

where costs in equation (1) are subsumed into the net benefit function. Equation (2) 
represents the standard present value criterion for evaluating projects. 

Now suppose the regulator introduces threat of permit revocation. If firms perceive the 
likelihood of having their permit revoked in any given period to be p, then the net present 
value of a project with an operating lifetime of T periods is given by 

Noting that the factor ( 1 -py( 1+r) < 1, the net present value can be expressed as 


MPK. 


(I 

rip \ 


f l - P V ! 
U-rj I 


-K. 


(4) 


In the case where a permit has no explicit terminal time, T, it is convenient to treat the 
discounted net return of the project as the present value of an infinite annuity from the 
investment. In this case, equation (4) can be expressed as 
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r+ p 


(5) 


Notice that equation (5) reduces to the conventional formula used by Pindyck ( 1991 ) and 
Dixit (1992) for the present value of an infinite annuity with expected return B/r. 

Next consider the continuation value, or net payoff of an investment made in period t=\ 
as opposed to period t=0. To calculate the net payoff from an investment in period r=l, 
consider a discrete probability model of the form examined by Dixit and Pindyck ( 1994) 
and Fisher (2000) in which the expected net benefit function is given by 

J? = P[<7(!+M) + {l-^Xl-r/)]. 

In this expression, q is the probability of a high draw from the value distribution, in 
which case the net value of the project is {1+«)P, andl-qi is the probability of a low draw 
from the value distribution, in which case the net value of the project is (l-d)K Thus, if 
V is defined as net benefit, the value B in equation (5) can be interpreted as the 
contemporaneous expected net benefit of the project at time t=0. 

To calculate option value from delaying investment until time f= I, suppose the true value 
of the project is revealed at time f=l as being either P(I+i/) or and that the 

continuation value of the project is driven by high*draws from the value distribution. In 
this case, when waiting until time t=l to make the investment decision, the investment is 
“in the money” only if a high draw is revealed. Under circumstances in which the project 
is worthwhile in both states of nature, there would be no option value to delaying an 
irreversible investment and investment would always take place. Irreversibility of 
investment would not impact the hurdle rate in this was the case. 

The expected continuation value for the project must .satisty {in present value terms of 
period r=0): 



q m + »Ki P) 
I + /• (c + p) 




( 6 ) 


Notice that, by delaying investment it is possible that the discharge permit is revoked 
between periods r=0 and r=l. The conditional probability of investment at time t=l isp(l- 

p). 

The value of the option to delay investment is given by 


OpltortValue = 


I +ry 


0 ) 
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The formula for option value in equation (7), which is analogous to a call option on a 
share of stock (Dixit and Pindyck, 1994), is the difference between the continuation value 
and the net present value of investment from the time f=0 perspectivc. 

Substitution of terms from equations (5) and (6) and simplifying gives 

qw/OM!/ate = -— 3£l£lj 

(1 +/•)(/• 4 p) l, ; 

The option value of delaying investment for one period is the sum of two terms. The first 
tenn is the foregone benefit from development in period /=0. The term in the square 
brackets sums the lost interest on expected earnings during the period in which 
investment is delayed and earnings in the non-investment state associated with a low 
draw. This term is negative. The second term represents the capital savings from 
delaying investment. This term is positive, not only because of the one period delay in 
investment but also because with probability p the permit was revoked during the period 
in which investment is delayed, stranding capital in the case of early investment. If the 
first term is larger in magnitude than the second term, for instance if the capital 
investment, K, is small or if capital is fully recoverable through re-sale in a salvage 
market, then there is no option value and consequently no return for delaying the 
investment. 

In many settings, capital investment levels are sufficiently large that delaying investment 
creates a positive option value for firms. This also delays social benefits from arising that 
are indirectly related to the investment, for instance employment and induced local 
spending. Introducing the potential for permit revocation compounds this jwoblem. To 
see this, notice that the option value of delaying investment is larger for larger values of 
the revocation probability,/?: 

■g-4(l-yXI -rf)T] ^ qK 
(r + p)' 1 + r 

The implication is that increasing the threat of pennit revocation delays investment from 
taking place. Positive option value increases the hurdle rate that investors require to 
engage in projects. A greater threat of permit revocation raises the hurdle rate, delaying 
investment in cases where investment is not deterred. 

The po.s-sihility of pennit revocation has pernicious effects on investment. Under various 
circumstances where investment would have taken place absent the threat of permit 
revocation, investment is deterred entirely, lo see this, it is helpful to convert net present 
value in equation (5) into a benefit-cost ratio, 

(8) 

rK \ {r'¥p)j 


^OptionValue ^ 
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where the net present value of the future benefit stream from operating the project in an 
environment without threat of permit revocation is B/r and the initial capital outlay for 
the project is K. The term in brackets is the distortion to the benefit-cost ratio created by 
the threat of permit revocation. If p = 0 the distortion vanishes and the benefit cost ratio 
returns to the market rate. 

Notice that equation (8) is concave in the threat of permit revocation. ITiis implies that 
small changes in the probability that discharge permits are revoked for reasons unrelated 
to compliance greatly reduce investment incentives. To see this, consider the magnitude 
of the distortion to investment incentives (the term in the brackets of equation (8)) in the 
case of a 5% discount rate. 

For r = 0.05, if investors expect a 1% chance per year of permit revocation, the expected 
benefit-cost ratio of projects involving discharge permits decreases by 17.5%; however, if 
investors expect a 5% chance per year of permit revocation, the expected benefit-cost 
ratio of projects involving discharge permits decreases by 52.5%. Accordingly, small 
changes in the threat of permit revocation can lead to dramatic reductions in private 
investment. 
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oc AnnHapp<»o«tfR7»=WS«3a^=WS 


Sut^ocl p<i>C>Ns»nd404c 


I spokB w«) N«#). Ho has now brteted poopte in EPA »B 8>o way 4¥> to iho asoistiini admintetotof. 
He Beitewes EPA MKtem Mvetloddod to procood end th^ are just tfedding whea They say In »» n«a 
"coi^ of **#«*»' BW ft wW probably be after the hkwentoer eleOioo. Trout UnWrited t»s been taWog 
w«i m«iy congress pectofe ewJ w^ncy folhs at the OC level about Btls as well. He Is sending roe contact 
WofortoeTUpweooeoweirontelkwWiibem. ) want to find out who they ere teUftig veto « the Ssfvtee 
amJOOI. Also, Bristol bay corornardelfiaheroian have sent 8 bsfter to over 150 l^8ngyou(to In the !(»<« 
48 end they B»gtfBBgsuw»n to and oppose p««e. SoferheWntearoeloroand 

represeiftatives boro WasMigton and Oregon are on boarri. 

PhftseysDCIsopposeritoftlsplaotodoayaofofoobeachbetoremByroBlieartedsNwi. Hetoinksthey 
are Jttot going to (to Site in accorttonce vrito the regs and as ttotoWy as thay can. 

He thlnlts ft Is Imporawt wo procewJ wfth getong regional suppoff, if vro g^ tfiol Jeff should be WJking 
with Rovnn end toe group to OC Lets go ahead end schedule a short brtoftog Hx John, ^ve, der^ 
Bmira8ybel.av8rr« If wecan. If 8»ey supportgoinglo Jeff, we toen need to call IWartSa Coombs and ask 
lor a briefing by PNI. We itoouW bbK her to come and wo tlollnllely want NPS (and majtoa Pamela 
Bergmenn) tnero 

PYI, one cd my main fishtog buddies is an ARO at BlM and ha says Ihe new RO is a big liy Hshetman and 
(ust coming up bom Idaho whroe he has seen the devasratloo of mining. We shoirid thtok about esWi^ 
other ROsHfcaBLM and uses to proUclpete to the brteftng. SoroetNng to sirii Lavaroe end company 

When do you tNnk we can schedule the first meeting? I wHI provide the Pebble layout showing road, port 
end mtoees we known. I also have a map showing 782.6 squamrolles of mining dalros around PaMie 

TWs is going to happen and Its going to get bloody I em Icnking fonvsrd to td 


PhflBma 

Fish and WHdUfeKologlst 

Oonseivstion Ptoiming Assistance Branch 

US Fish and WfidfifO Service. Anchorage Field Office 

AOS W. 4lh Ave. Room G-61 

Anchorage, AK 99601 

pborro: (907)271-2440 

f!BC(907)271-27W 

aroal: prA^brna@dws.gow 
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C^Hiilna and F^tMe Reinwte 

PN Nffltdi : -:««chBdaMrt 08 . Mercia Ckjmbes 08#l7ao<S<E:04PM 

C»~ HanhlSimir, JohnPn#) 

-tt- Ph«N0<«eR1WUSB»A(US 

MkA»el&nHta(^tOAl^AAJS@EPA.I<toR;teCanbesiP1(Vl»S>An^^5’A 
i;c Hanh Sh9w«'£WJSEP/UUS#ePA. Jolit pB(^HflFtlQ>U!*PArtJS®3’A 


Miiad and hterciB, 

it loc^ W(e the tsam meednss ter thM8 two mines will h^}pen, pencUng av^abttty of oiticai 

members. WB^#ioy to take advanttge of the Alaska teem members b^gte Seattle for tee ftegtatal 

MIntooTewnRrttBMonSepterrtoef 18. TbeNP06SptDorBmiSfBtr^toB«Hhe178tsowe«» 
pftHSCisinB foe two ndne teams (which «e all #w same exciter John Psvlttjine^ on the IWt. Iwanted 
toeiOeiKjaninyRatlontofoatwaofyou. Each mine wW be discussed ter up to half foe day. 

The draft agenda is: 

Overview of parts of the mine - HanIVJohn 
Quldt review EPA rasponsfolldes 

NEPA issttos - Hanh (Hetrh on Phbble?) 

NTOES issues -Cfodi 
404 l^ues - PNI 

Ctoick review of stucNas relevant to the above. 

C^cusston about weaknesses, ndsstng information and fata* flaws. 
tXscusston about the EPA positfon on all of foe above, 

Il^cusiflon abmit foe appnjprtate actioo In re^tonse to our position. 

7a you know Iteel that b<4h of these projects merit consideration of a 404C veto. We will discuss Ms 
fttwn a technical perspecdva end staff perspective ei these meetings. 

PWl 

Ffoflflp North 

Environmental Protactlon Agency 
Katal River Cemer 
514 Funny River Road 
Soldoma. Alaska 99669 
(907) 714-2483 
fax 260-5992 
no»fo.rfo}:@ep8.gov 

To protect your dimts, prcriect your mountains.* 
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6PA-3321 

PMNortWBiaWSBPMJS To ktr^Jirtck 

osasaoto 01:27 PM cc gpwKBt 

bCC 

Sub)«a vtsubyDwirtsfttetmran 


HIRSc*. 

Sony JbrOiedefciy fna«ttlflgyoulWsiK«*iw. I hove boon onlhephotiB on this same lot*: shoe ws 

ttrfked. 

K^Klra Tyler Is 9ie R^onal AtJmlnlstfalc*^ (Dennis Mcterrsn) secretary her phone number Is 
a»453-0041. 

As an inBodocbon: ) am an eKstoglst In the Aquellc Resources Un# (ARU) ki the OWee d Btxsys^ms, 
TifljBlanOPuWte^Blrs. ItwssassIgnetltoworltonthePM^mhreMioutilveyeaisego. ilwvebeen 
spendInsaioioTmylimeonit it Is my group ARU that has the authwflyimder Clean WaWAci 404(c). It 
Is my group mat Is (JdngBie technical evahialioa If Mr. McLensnvishsBrtstoiaay ihlssummw.lhopeto 
goBlo^ 

1 have a teWy tor® personal Wstory in Alaska Including some time In Bristol Bay. SlaiUr^ In 1975, before 
ayie^, I srorked tor my unde on salmon lenders arouiKl Alaska. He had a fish buying Mahon In SouOt 
so that Is where I spent the early pert of every summer. Then we went on to Kodidt, Prkwe 
VWHim Smind md Codt Idee. I Rshed crab in the Berfog Sea one year, but that was the yw of foe 
crash. It mis on to cokega tor me after that 

I am now a fish blotogist by training and, having attended coiiege on foe west coast, salmon Iws aivwBys 
bean foe focus. I have worked for EPA In Alaska since 1989, with a law years at the Fish and Wldlfe 
Savkte (FWS) bt California before ihaL While at FWS my Job was to figure out how much wtter to 
reieasaftom dams to malnlein the ramnant salmon In Callfomla streams. R Is much more saUsfykq to 
work to makualn headtiy salmon nms. 

Tifoas have a special rote In Pebble Isaues because of govemment-to-govemment reladons. EPA lakes 
that very seifoi^. I encourage you to develop that ratasonship as much es you can. l look forward to 
tetklng wRh you more in the fotute. 

Hill 


PhHHpNot#! 

EmdroikTwitel Protection Agency 
Kenai River Center 
514 Funny FBvar Road 
SeSdotne, Alaska ^S9 
(907) 714-2483 
fax 260-1^92 
notm.pM^epB.goy 


•To protect your rivms, protect your mountelns.' 
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EPA-3243 

PtWMwWRIQAJSEPAiUS To •Pe(9rV»nTu>n‘ 

(Wiaa»002:4SPM tc 

boc 

Sob(eci Re; Bristol Bay Na8»8CofporWlon4<McteB6f 


rn ctsaat, 

m have been disaissInB nutte e UilemaHy at aH levrts <rf EPA TWs l^er wBI certainly stofca 
ttie fce. i iotA foiwBrid Ks tofcine with you in the near futum. 

PMl 

FItWp North 

Envlionmental ftotecSon Agency 
Ken^ River Center 
514 Fumty River Roed 
Sotdoma, Ateska 9%^ 

(907) 714-2483 
lax 260^992 
noitti 4 ihN@epe,gov 

To protect your rivers, protect your mounalns.* 

•Peter Van Tuyn- Phil. 08/121201001:35:2 

From- •Pater Van Tuyri*|BHHa|p|MHi 

To: PhUNortWRIOAJ^pnjsipPA 

Data: 0artZa0100t:35PM 

Sul^ect Bristol Bay Naave Corporation 404c tetter _ 


Phil, 

Attadted to Ais email please find a l«ter from the Bristol Bay Native Corporation requesting 
that EPA use Its authority under Clean Water Act Section 40^c) to prohiUt the disdiarge of 
mine waste material into certain lands in the watershed of Bristol Bay. Pebble Limited 
Partnership Is proposing a massive mine in this area, and BBNC believes that the j*op<Ked mine 
has an unacci^tdtle risk of adverse impacts cm crittcal area resources. I also attach a press 
release on the matter. 

Please 1« me taiow if you have any questions, and I lode forward to catching up with you in the 
coming days. 

Peter Van Tuyn 

Peter Van Tuyn 
Bessenyey & Van Tuyn, L.L.C. 

310 K Street, Sdte 200 
Anchorage, AK 99501 
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EPA to Seek Service Support When They Use 
Section <^)4<c} of the Clean Water Act 

PURPOSE OF Am¥OmO OCTOBER 1, 2010 CMSCOSSION 

To infomi fegiaiai Office snan^emmt about the status of the finvironmcntal Protectitm 
Agency's (EPA) involvemaat in the potmtial Pebble Mine deveiofantHtf and EPA's anticipMed 
tequsst for s^jport fttmi Region 7 of the UJS. Fidt and Wildlife So^fice (Service). 

SUMMARY OF UKELY ACTION 

The U.S. Enviroamental Protection Agency (EPA) is seeidng Service stgsport as ttey initiate a 
fonittl process to issiK a determination feat the waters of the U.S., itacludir® wetianis, within the 
potoitW PeW>!e Mine action arm are unsuitable for the placement of fill material, TWs action 
would be conducted wider the authority of Section 404(c) of the Clow Water Act (CWA), and 
would effectivdiy fsevent the project fitom receiving the necessary fedosri permits to develop a 
mine in fee Nushagak and Kvichak watersheds. The CWA authorize the U.S. Army Co^ of 
Rigine^is (Coips) or an api»oved state to issue permits fw dischmges of dredged or fill material 
at specified site in waters of the United States. Section 404(c), however, aufhotite EPA to 
restrict, prohibit, deny, or withdraw the use of an area as a disposal site for dredged or fill 
mateial if fee discharge wilt have unacceptable adverse effects on municipd vt«ter satpi^ies, 
shellfish beds and fishery areas, wildlife, or recreational areas. 

As of last week, it is our understanding that EPA has tentati vtly decided to initiate the 404(c) 
process biu they have nm yet determined when this vriii occur. It is likely a final decision will be 
made after fee November election. EPA Alaska staff have briefed all fee way up to Just below 
the EPA Adroini^rator. Trout Unlimited and Alaskans from fee Bristol Bay area have been 
writing lawmakers in Washingtwi D.C. (see Anchorage Daily News atticle dated 9/24/10). 
Originally EPA was contemplating a 404(c) action for the area associated wife Pebble, but they 
arc now considering a much larger area in southwest Alaska. 

BACKGROUND ON 404(C) 

Unda: Section 404 (c), EPA may exercise a veto over Corps’ or a slate’s aufeorizmion of a site 
for fee discharge of dredged or fill material. Under Section 404(c), EPA may also prohibit or 
otherwise restria fee specification ofa site to be filled before a permit application has been 
submitted to, or approved by, the Corps or a state. In effect. Section 404(c) aufeority may be 
exercisal before a permit is af^lied for, while an applicatitm is pending, or afta- a permit has 
been issied. Beouisc Section 404(c) actions have mostly been taken in re^xmse to unresolved 
Corps permit applications, this type of action is frequently referred to as an EPA veto of a Corps 
permit. 

An EPA Regional Administtmor initiates a 404(c) action if he or she detmnines feat the impact 
of a proposed permit activity is likely to result in: 

• significant degradation of municipal water supplies (including mrface or ground wate), 

• significant loss of or damage to fisheries, shellfisheries, wildlife habitat, or recreation 
areas. 
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EPA has used its Section 404(c) authority veiy sparingly, issuing only 12 final veto actions since 
! 972 (see attachiaent 1 for a list of actions). A recently concluded action was Ywoo Pumps, an 
actiwi that was strongly supjxxted by the &rvice. Currently, there are two min^ (Spnice No. 1 
mine in West Virginia, and Kg Branch Mine in Kentucky) which aae in Ae preiiminary |Aas« 
of 404(c) determinations, 

WHAT GOULD FWS INVOLVEMENT LOOK UKE? 

The success of a 404 (c) determinatimi is dependent upon the aipport of stakeholder ^i^s, but 
a critical piece is support from the other Federal agencies that have a tect^nized role in tee 
Corps regulatory proem. 

The EPA m>utd take the lead by issuing a “Notice of Proposed Determination” to twtedmw, 
jaohibit, deny, or restrict use of a defined area for the placement of fill material fw tee Pebble 
Mine jMoject The EPA notifies the project proponent and the Coijs of their inttmt to make a 
404(c) detetmination, and teen issues a public notice in the federal regiSer to sedc input A 
public hearing is usually held. Information obtained during the public notice and the pttelic 
hesmng pitxassaK is teen rsed by the EPA Assistant Administrator to make a decision to affirm, 
modify, or rescind tee recomraeodsd determination. 

Throu^ our authorities’, the Service in R7 could support this action by: 

• providing information to the EPA Regional Administrator prior to the “Notice of 
Proposed Determination” to assist them as teey decide whether to go forward or not. 

Such information vrould include assessments, based upon the best avwlabie data and 
science, about the amount of habitat to be lost; potential adverse effects on habitat and 
species including listed species and encompassing direct, indirect, and cmnulative 
adverse impacts; effects of contaminants on fish and wildlife spmries and water quality; 
information on the knovm and documented effects of mining on water quality, 

• providing formal input during the public notice and public hearing processes; 

• ensure teat tee Service’s leaders in WO are aware and supportive of this actimi. 


WHY PEBBLE MINE? 

The EPA’s reasons for potentially making a 404(c) determination at the PeM>lc mine ate me 
primarily related to salmon. The Service shmes those concerns. Additionally, si^ificant 
8dver% impacts to oteer species, such as marine mammals, migratory birds, listed species, snd 
their habitats, are inevitable from a development on tee scale of that described for the Pebble 
mine. However, sainxm are tee heart of Bristol Bay. and much of tee areas’ importimce relmes 
to salmon; subriaence, commercial fishing, spoil fishing, the aquatic and terrestrial ecosystem 
and tee ecosystem of tee Norte Pacific. 

• The mine is located on a divide between the Nushagak and Kvichak River watersteds - 
these two watersheds produce one in eight Alaska salmon. 

• Bristol Bay currently jmduces more salmon than any other wateiteed on earth, ami the 
Nuteagak and Kvichak have tee lion’s share of salmon runs in Bristol Bay (69%). 
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Draft Deliberative H«6BfMiHBaHBeitM'IVe DOCUMENT OF THE U,S. ENVIRONMENTAl, PROTECTION AGENCY 
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INTERNAL DELIBERATIVE DOCUMENT OF THE U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
DISCLOSURE AUTHORIZED ONLY TO CONGRESS FOR OVERSIGHT PURPOSES 

FYll Proposed Investment: Bristol Bay Wtlc) 

Funding Gap = $312k 


Acthnty/Proposal; Initiate the process and publish a CWA 404(c) "veto” action for the proposed permit 
for the Pebble gold mine in Bristol Bay, AK. 

Background: EPA is on a fast track to evaluate the potential harm of a proposed gold mine to the 
natural resources of Bristol Bay, AK. The Bay is the largest sockeye salmon fishery on the Pacific Coast; 
the fishery itself is larger than the combination of all other Pacific Ocean fisheries, and provides income 
to residents and food to Alaskan native villages. The mine, if permitted, would be the largest gold mine 
in the US, and would generate six times the tailings as the current largest mine. 

While resorting to exercising EPA's 404(c) authority is rare (only 12 actions since 1981), the Bristol Bay 
case represents a clear and important need to do so given the nature and extent of the adverse impacts 
coupled with the immense quality and vulnerability of the fisheries resource. Threat of Impacts will also 
harm all other investment in Bristol Bay. Six Alaskan tribes and 14 other stakeholders have requested 
that EPA initiate a 404(c) veto based on their concerns that the mine would irreversibly adversely affect 
the fishery. Region 10 believes that additional information gathering and analysis must be completed in 
order to support a decision to formally initiate of 404(c), It's still possible that a veto will not prove 
necessary, but a decision to move forward has created the need for upfront analysis and outreach 
regardless. 

Additional FYll resource needs funds for travel to Anchorage and the permit site; and contractor 
support to conduct specific scientific/technical analysis on the characteristics of salmon resource, the 
ecological and economic significance of salmon, stressors and threats to watershed health, and success 
or failures of potential rnitigative measures. This work will support a decision in June 201 1 whether to 
proceed with the 404(c) veto. If yes, then additional resources will be needed in FY 12 to issue the 
Recommended Determination, respond to comments, and issue the Final Determination by the summer 
of 2012. 

Impact/Rationale: Given the magnitude of proposed project's environmental Impact arrd the 
Administration's decision to proceed, we have no choice but to support this work. 

Decisions to date/shortfall: Funding has already been provided for one SEE staffer in Region 10, along 
with S64k in FYIO funds to initiate the risk analysis. The work that EPA has already committed to (i.e., 
pre-404(c) activities) will require an additional S312k in the Region and HQ. Conduct of the 404(c) 
action itself (anticipated in FY12) wili require an additional $187k. 
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Under the Clean Water Act” 

Testimony Presented to the Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure 
Subcommittee on Water Resources and Environment 
United States House of Representatives 
July 15, 2014 

Mr. Nick Ivanotf, President and CEO 
Ammann & Whitney 

Subcommittee Chairman Gibbs and Ranking Member Bishop, thank you for holding this hearing 
on “EPA’s Expanded Interpretation of Its Permit Veto Authority Under the Clean Water Act 
(CWA).” My name is Nick Ivanoff. I am president & CEO of Ammann & Whitney in New 
York, NY — we provide design and construction services to public and private sector clients 
around the world. I also serve as the senior vice chairman of the American Road and 
Transportation Builders Association (ARTBA) and am appearing before you today in that 
capacity. 

ARTBA, now in its 1 12*'' year of service, provides federal representation for more than 6,000 
members from all sectors of the U.S. transportation construction industry. ARTBA’s 
membership includes private firms and organizations, as well as public agencies that own, plan, 
design, supply and construct transportation projects throughout the country. Our industry 
generates more than $380 billion annually in U.S. economic activity and sustains more than 3.3 
million American jobs. 

ARTBA members must navigate the regulatory process to deliver transportation improvements. 
Specifically, ARTBA members are directly involved with the federal wetlands permitting 
program and undertake a variety of construction-related activities under the CWA. ARTBA 
actively works to combine the complementary interests of improving our nation’s transportation 
infrastructure with protecting essential water resources and vital habitats. Further, ARTBA 
supports the protection of environmentally-sensitive wetlands with policies balancing 
preservation, economic realities, and public mobility requirements. 

Part of the environmental review and approval process for transportation construction projects 
includes section 404 of the CWA which authorizes the issuance of permits for “the discharge of 
dredged or fill material into the navigable waters [of the United States].’’ The permitting 
responsibility for CWA section 404 is shared between the United States Amy Corps of 
Engineers (Corps) and the EPA. Annually, roughly 60,000 section 404 permits are issued.' 


' Economic Incentive Effects of EPA’s After-the Fact Veto of a Section 404 Discharge Permit Issued to 
Arch Coal. Professor David Sunding, University of California at Berkeley and the Brattle Group (May 30, 
2011 ). 
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Transportation improvements must obtain section 404 permits when they impact wetland areas 
during construction. 

Ideally, permits should provide a sense of certainty for both the regulating authority (in this case 
the Corps and EPA) and the project sponsor. Conditions are outlined in the permit, which, if 
met, allow the project in question to move forward and the environment to be protected. From 
the viewpoint of the project sponsor, the main benefit of a permit is predictability. The project 
sponsor knows that as long as the terms of the permit are met, project construction can 
commence without fear of time-consuming litigation. 

Unfortunately, the sense of fairness and predictability in the CWA permitting system has 
recently been placed in jeopardy. The EPA in January of 201 1 retroactively vetoed a 404 permit 
issued to the Mingo Logan Coal Company for a coal mine in West Virginia. Mingo Logan had 
lawfully obtained the permit in 2007 and had been operating in compliance with all permit 
requirements for over three years. Despite the fact that Mingo Logan had not violated the terms 
of the permit EPA decided to change the permit conditions more than three years after it was 
issued, rendering Mingo Logan’s operations out of compliance. 

While the EPA’s decision was directed at a single mining operation, its impacts have been felt 
throughout the regulated community in all sectors of the economy. Indeed, multiple industry 
associations, including ARTBA, challenged EPA’s actions in court. While a favorable decision 
was obtained in federal district court, EPA’s decision was ultimately upheld at the appellate level 
and the Supreme Court declined to review the case. As things stand currently, project sponsors 
now face the potential uncertainty of losing a valid wetlands permit, through no fault of their 
own, simply because the EPA changes its mind. 

For the transportation construction community, EPA’s permit revocation is particularly 
unsettling. According to Federal Highway Administration data, every $1 billion spent on 
highway and bridge improvements supports almost 28,000 jobs. Given these broad direct and 
indirect economic contributions, potential impacts on transportation development should be 
taken into account when analyzing EPA’s actions. 

Major transportation projects, such as new roads, bridges or transit systems, can take years, if not 
more than a decade, to complete. In order for these projects to move forward, planners need to 
know that permits received at the beginning of a multi-year construction process will be valid 
throughout the entire time the project is being built. Further, planners also need to know that the 
specific conditions and mandates in a particular permit are not going to change after the permit is 
issued. 

Certainty in the permitting process is also integral to financing transportation projects. With 
public-private partnerships being eyed more frequently as a means of project delivery, private 
investors considering financing transportation projects have become very concerned with 
properly analyzing risks in project delivery. In order for parties to invest in transportation 
improvements, they need a level of certainty. The prospect of validly issued permits being 
rescinded is precisely the type of scenario that could increase the perceived risk of a project to 
potential investors and make the project less appealing or increase the entities required rate of 
return. 
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EPA’s permit veto decision is made even more troubling by the agency’s recent attempts to 
expand its overall jurisdiction under the CWA. Currently, EPA is taking comments on a 
proposed rule which would alter the definition of “waters of the U.S,” ARTBA recently 
provided a written statement to this committee detailing our concerns with EPA’s proposed rule. 
In regards to this hearing, if EPA’s proposed rule is implemented, the universe of water bodies 
requiring federal permits will expand. This will be a “one-two” punch for transportation 
improvements as the permitting burden will increase and even if those permits are obtained, the 
length of their validity will always be in doubt. 

It should also be noted there has been recent bipartisan progress in the area of streamlining the 
project review and approval process for transportation projects. Members of both parties agree 
that transportation improvements can and should be built more quickly without sacrificing 
necessary environmental protections. The current surface transportation reauthorization law, the 
“Moving Ahead for Progress in the 21®* Century” (MAP-21) Act contained significant reforms to 
the project delivery process aimed at reducing delay. Recently, the Obama Administration 
released the “’’Generating Renewal, Opportunity, and Work with Accelerated Mobility, 
Efficiency, and Rebuilding of Infrastructure and Communities throughout America” (GROW 
AMERICA) reauthorization proposal which continues MAP-2 1’s efforts at improving project 
delivery. 

Absent legislative action to prohibit EPA’s actions, the progress of MAP-21 and the potential 
progress of the project delivery reforms in GROW AMERICA could be jeopardized. Any 
reduction in delay gained from improvements to the project delivery process would be negated 
by the increased uncertainty in the regulatory process for wetlands. 

Instead of increasing uncertainty in the regulatory process, ARTBA has urged EPA on multiple 
occasions to establish clarity in CWA regulation by developing a classification system for 
wetlands based on their ecological value. This would allow increased protection for the most 
valuable wetlands while also creating flexibility for projects impacting wetlands that are 
considered to have little or no value. Also, there should be a “de minimis” level of impacts 
defined which would not require any permitting process to encompass instances where impacts 
to wetlands are so minor that they do not have any ecological effect. A “de-minimis” standard 
for impacts would be particularly helpful for transportation projects, as it could reduce needless 
paperwork, delay and regulatory requirements where a project’s impacts do not rise to the level 
of having a significant effect on the environment. 

ARTBA is pleased this committee has recently introduced bipartisan legislation, H.R. 4854, the 
“Regulatory Certainty Act of 2014,” which would curb EPA’s ability to retroactively veto valid 
CWA permits. ARTBA supports this legislation in the interest of regulatory fairness and sees it 
as a means of restoring certainty to the transportation construction community who obtain such 
permits in order to deliver sorely needed transportation improvements. A permit is akin to a 
promise, and once a permit is issued, both the regulator and the regulated entity should be 
expected to hold up their ends of the bargain. 

Subcommittee Chairman Gibbs and Ranking Member Bishop, thank you for allowing me to 
appear before you today. ARTBA looks forward to continuing to work with the committee in 
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order to continue to protect, sustain and improve our nation’s infrastructure while maintaining 
the integrity of the CWA. 

I would be happy to answer any questions from you or other members of the subcommittee. 
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statement of Leah F. Pileonis, Esq. 

The Associated General Contractors of America 
Transportation and Infrastructure Committee 
Subcommittee on Water Resources and Environment 
United States House of Representatives 
July 15,2014 


Chairman Gibbs, Ranking Member Bishop, and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
inviting the Associated General Contractors of America (AGC) to testify on the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency’s (EPA) reinterpretation of its authority under the Clean 
Water Act and the implications for the construction industry. My name is Leah Pileonis, and 1 
am the Senior Environmental Advisor to AGC. The association represents over 25,000 
construction contractors, suppliers and service providers across the nation, and has members 
involved in all aspects of nonresidential construction. Through a nationwide network of 93 
chapters in all 50 states, DC, and Puerto Rico, AGC contractors are engaged in the construction 
of the nation’s public and private buildings, highways, bridges, water and wastewater facilities 
and more. 

AGC’s Environmental Program 

One of my core functions for AGC is to monitor, summarize, and regularly comment on federal 
legislation and regulations that may implicate either the scope or nature of the construction 
industry’s obligations to the environment. On behalf of AGC, I maintain liaison with EPA and 
other federal agencies that interpret and enforce federal environmental laws. 

In a pro-active effort to help AGC members meet federal environmental requirements, I also 
develop and disseminate practical “compliance tools’’ for construction contractors, and help to 
organize and hold environmental seminars, forums, and other programs for such contractors. I 
serve as the editor of AGC’s monthly newsletter on clean water laws and other environmental 
issues that affect construction. 1 also develop and distribute fact sheets on environmental 
requirements, and brochures and flyers highlighting the association’s environmental initiatives. 

AGC also tracks and summarizes data on the size and scope of the construction industry and its 
numerous segments, including the variety of economic and policy influences on each one. The 
association also advises lawmakers, regulators and the media of the impact that various 
economic forces and policy choices are likely to have on the construction industry. 

The Clean Water Act Section 404 Permitting Process 

In carrying out my work for AGC, 1 have been following the debate surrounding CWA 
jurisdiction and Section 404 permits for quite some time. The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act Amendments of 1 972, better known as the Clean Water Act (CWA), requires anyone who 
wants or needs to perform work in “waters of the United States’’ to get a Section 404 permit from 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers (Corps). Specifically, that permit authorizes the discharge of 
dredged material (i.e., addition of dredged material into water, including redeposits from 
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mechanized landclearing or other excavation)’ or fill material (i.e., material placed in waters 
such that dry land replaces water — or a portion thereof — or the water’s bottom elevation 
changes)^ into a water of the United States. It is hard to conceive a construction activity in U.S. 
waters that would not need a Section 404 permit. CWA Section 404(a) provides that the Corps, 
“may issue permits ... at specified disposal sites” for the dredging or filling of navigable waters. 
Section 404(c) grants EPA the power to veto or place restrictions on the areas designated as 
disposal sites, if the proposed discharge would have an “unacceptable adverse effect” on 
municipal water supplies, shellfish beds and fishing areas, wildlife, or recreational areas.’ The 
Corps is the permitting agency, but again, EPA has certain veto authority. 

The question is how much. As a matter of law and policy, AGC believes that EPA’s authority 
does not - and should not - extend beyond the point at which the Corps issues a Section 404 
permit. Once the Corps issues a permit, the contractor needs to have confidence that it can 
lawfully proceed without concern that EPA will unexpectedly halt a project. AGC has been 
troubled to see EPA take a much more expansive view of its authority and argue that it can come 
in before, during, or after the Corps has issued a permit and unilaterally frustrate a permitee’s 
reasonable, well-settled and investment-backed expectations. EPA is disrupting a well 
established and legitimate process that gives a contractor permission to work. This is 
fundamentally unfair to the business community, for it provides no protection for the 
community’s legitimate interest in finality and conflicts with the broader public interest in both 
public and private infrastructure. 

Unfortunately, one court has sided with EPA. AGC believes that it is now up to Congress to step 
in and solve this problem. AGC believes it is up to Congress to relieve the construction and real 
estate development industries of the uncertainty that is deterring nece.ssary investment in the 
nation’s infrastructure. It is up to Congress to ensure that the business community will continue 
to make the investments needed to support the physical infrastructure on which all Americans are 
heavily dependent. 

AGC Members Rely on Section 404 Permits to Build the Nation’s Infrastructure 

Collectively, AGC member firms build much if not most of the nation’s public and private 
infrastructure.'* Many of their highway, bridge, building and other construction projects 
unquestionably lie in ‘Svaters of the United States,” within the meaning of the Clean Water Act, 
and therefore require federal permits. In the near future, many other projects may or may not lie 
in such “waters,” depending on the precise contours of that term, which continues to be a source 
of much discussion and debate among regulators and the regulated community, not to mention 
ongoing rulemaking processes. 


'33 C.F.R. Part 323. 

-Id. 

’40 C.F.R. Part 23 1.2(e). 

’ While AGC members rarely build single family homes, they are regularly engaged in the construction of all other 
improvements to real property, whether public or private. These improvements include the construction of 
commercial buildings, shopping centers, factories, wardtouses, highways, bridges, tunnels, airports, water works 
facilities and multi-family housing units, tmd they prepare sites install the utilities necessary for housing 
development. 
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Many AGC contractors currently seek coverage under Section 404 permits authorizing the 
discharge of dredged or fill material into U.S. waters. AGC members are required to comply with 
the permitting process and they are directly affected by the issues currently before this 
committee. Construction professionals, as well as private real estate developers and public 
stewards of both transportation and other critical infrastructure ALL need to be able to rely on 
their Section 404 permits to protect themselves from liability under the CWA for making 
unlawful discharges into jurisdictional waters of the United States. 

Working without a permit is not a viable option. The penalties for failing to obtain a necessary 
CWA permit can be severe. The civil fines can reach $37,500 per day per violation and the 
criminal penalties for “negligent” violations can include $50,000 per day, three years’ 
imprisonment, or both. As the “operators” of construction sites, courts have found both property 
owners and their construction contractors to be responsible for compliance, at least where the 
contractor has control over the discharge activity, and whether or not the contractor reasonably 
relied on the owner to obtain a necessary permit. As such, both owner and contractor risk such 
fines and penalties for any failure to comply with the CWA. In addition to CWA penalties, an 
assertion that land contains “waters of the United States” subject to CWA jurisdiction exposes 
project proponents to third-party litigation pursuant to the CWA citizen-suit provision. 

And the potential penalties and litigation costs are just the tip of the iceberg. Many of today’s 
infrastructure projects cost billions of dollars to construct. Just the direct costs of major 
disruptions of the work on these projects can reach easily tens if not hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Scarce resources are wasted. Economic benefits are delayed. And construction workers 
lose their jobs. 

Construction contractors are sensitive to the many risks of environmental degradation, and they 
therefore seek to comply with their environmental permits. When they do, they are entitled to 
the confidence that they are meeting their environmental responsibilities. 

The Changing Landscape 

The precise contours of the key jurisdictional term “waters of the United States” (which is 
defined only via regulatory text) are currently being revisited by EPA and the Corps — and AGC 
fully expects the scope of federal jurisdiction over wet areas to significantly increase in the near 
term.^ Under a joint EPA and Corps proposal* to revise the definition of “waters of the United 
States” under the CWA, virtually any public or private sector construction project that involves 
the creation of dry, flat areas for construction (where even an occasionally or seasonally wet area 
exists) or any mechanized earth moving activities (where even an occasionally or seasonally wet 
area exists) will likely require a Section 404 permit from the Corps. 


’ Although the CWA describes the applicable waters for Section 404 permitting as “navigable,” the CWA defines 
that term to simply mean “waters of the United States.” 33 U.S.C. § 1362(7). 

* 79 Fed. Reg. 22188-22275 (April 21, 2014). 
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This is an issue that Congress has also taken an increasing interest in addressing, and has been 
the subject of multiple recent hearings in the House of Representatives, including this 
Committee, for which AGC is grateful. 

As we enter an era where more and more public and private infrastructure or development 
projects will depend on the issuance - and guaranteed operation - of the Section 404 permit, 
recent actions indicate EPA may be seeking to expand its Section 404(c) role. First, the decision 
in Mingo Logan^ to retroactively nullify a Corps permit several years after it was issued 
represents the first time the agency had ever blocked a project after the permit was approved. 
Second, EPA recently announced that it intends to preempt the Pebble Mine project in Alaska, 
even before a Section 404 permit application was filed for that project.® Third, as stated above, 
EPA proposed a rulemaking that would expand which water features are subject to federal 
jurisdiction, and thus the number of potential projects that must obtain Section 404 permits. 

Indeed, EPA’s website currently proclaims that its “Section 404(c) authority may be exercised 
before a permit is applied for, while an application is pending, or after a permit has been 
issued.”"^ 

Threat of Losing Permit Authorization 

Every project with a Section 404 permit is under threat of losing its permit authorization if EPA 
unilaterally determines, at any time, that the project could have adverse effects on the 
environment — even where EPA itself was involved in and approved of the permit in the first 
instance. 

The idea that EPA has unbounded authority to retroactively revoke or modify existing permits 
already approved by the Corps, which has the job of issuing Section 404 permits, has sparked 
considerable concern and action from AGC members. AGC members are gravely concerned that 
EPA can render years of development planning and billions of dollars in investments for naught 
based on nothing more than a reassertion of concerns that did not prevail in the inter-agency 
review process. 

EPA’s asserted authority to nullify existing permits or to obstruct incoming applications has 
serious implications for all construction projects requiring a Section 404 permit. Under this 
regulatory regime, any entity that acts as the owner, contractor, lender, investor, insured or surety 
for any project requiring a Section 404 permit will face a continued legal and financial risk even 
after a permit has been issued. This risk may even extend to subcontractors and construction craft 
workers, 

EPA is denying the regulated community certainty that is a central goal of the CWA. It is 
denying investors in both public and private infrastructure of the certainty they need to invest in 


’ Mingo Logan Coal Co. v. U S. Environmental Protection Ager«y,'Ho. 13-599, cert, denied Mar. 24, 2014). 
* See Letter of EPA Regional Administrator to Thomas Collier, et. ai . Feb. 28, 2014. 

9 

See Section 404(c) “Veto Authority” Factsheet, available at 
http://water.epa.gov/lawsregs/guidance/cvva/dredgdis/upload/404c.Ddf . 
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critical job-creating sectors of the economy. It is delaying and deterring the necessary effort to 
repair, replace and upgrade public infrastructure. It is inhibiting project financing. These 
harmful effects will be felt throughout the economy. 

AGC simply seeks to ensure contractors can continue their critical work that both sustains and 
enhances the nation’s productivity and its quality of life. 

Delays and Work Stoppages 

Businesses routinely incorporate the permit application and approval processes into their 
strategic planning. Ensuring compliance with environmental, preservation, zoning and building 
permit requirements at the federal, state and local levels is an extremely costly and time 
consuming process. Businesses assume the validity of these permits in their financial forecasting, 
and plan their business activities around the sanctity of these permits. In addition, many 
construction projects are designed before being built. Businesses regularly invest millions of 
dollars upfront on property, technology, personnel, and machinery on the assumption that their 
activities can continue unabated so long as they comply with the terms of their Section 404 
permit. However, right now, all Section 404 permits - those in discussion, in process, and 
already issued - are vulnerable to the possibility of an EPA veto. 

Many of today’s infrastructure projects cost billions of dollars to construct. Just the direct costs 
of major disruptions of the work on these projects can easily reach tens if not hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Scarce resources are wasted. Economic benefits are delayed. And 
construction workers lose their jobs. 

Further, it is likely that opponents of controversial construction projects will bring citizen suits to 
attempt to compel EPA to modify or revoke the Section 404 permits. Such opponents may seek 
a preliminary injunction against continued construction while their information is being 
considered; but even a short delay can mean the loss of an entire construction season in areas 
where weather conditions or U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service restrictions limit the time that 
contractors can work. During any delay, overhead costs continue to accumulate. Construction 
workers are idled. Economic benefits are postponed. And contactors can face liquidated or 
other penalties for the consequential damages that result from not completing a project on time. 

Construction Surety Bonding 

Most public owners require their construction contractors to post performance bonds that commit 
a third party, known as a surety, to step in and meet the contractors’ contractual obligations if 
they should fail to do so. A bond constitutes a legal guarantee to the project owner. If a bonded 
contractor fails to perform, its surety has to provide a remedy, generally by arranging for another 
contractor to complete the work. Unlike an insurance carrier, the surety will then seek 
reimbursement of all of its costs from the bonded contractor, under an indemnification agreement 
that the surety will require of the contractor, as a condition of issuing the bond. 


If a project is halted in mid-stream because EPA has vetoed a lawfully issued Section 404 
permit, there may be no surety remedy other than cash restitution to the project owner. By 
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extension, the contractor will need to return that money to the surety. The adverse credit impact 
on the contractor could be significant, company accounts and equipment will be liquidated and 
limits will be placed on working capital needed for other projects and/or incurring bank debt and 
interest fees. 

Even if these unfortunate circumstances can be avoided, for instance via force majeure 
provisions in the underlying contract, the contractor will still face the unanticipated loss of 
liquidity resulting from the aborted project, the costly and uncertain reassignment of its resources 
and workers, and similar consequences borne by its subcontractors, suppliers, and their workers. 
The negative financial effects may cause sureties and lenders to raise their rates, reduce capacity, 
or withdraw capacity. As most government entities mandate bonding on construction contracts, 
the contractor’s ability to bid and perform to its full potential and public benefit may 
unnecessarily constrict on account of the work stoppage alone. 

EPA’s Unconstrained Veto Power Dismantles the Regulatory Certainty That Is a Central 
Goal of the CWA 

As contract delivery methods evolve, more and more permitting responsibilities are shifting from 
the project owner/developer (e.g., Bid-Build method) to the general contractor (e.g., Design- 
Build and general contractor/construction manager or GC/CM method). Importantly, the 
contractor is therefore assuming more and more of the risk burden of the permit, and will ri.sk 
great financial hardship, if not ruin, if EPA changes its mind about the merits of a particular 
permit. 

Allowing EPA to revisit the environmental impact of Section 404 permits at any time leaves the 
permittee, often the general contractor, in the untenable position of not being able to rely upon 
the sole statutory mechanism for measuring CWA compliance: the permit. The purpose and 
effect of a government-issued permit is to induce certain behavior by declaring it lawful. As 
explained above, the fines, penalties and threat of third-party actions for discharging dredged or 
fill material without a permit are significant. 

Section 404(p) e.stablishes a safe harbor for regulated entities, assuring them that they will not 
face liability under the CWA so long as they comply with a Corps-issued permit.'® 

Indeed, once a CWA permit is issued, the recipient is assured that it generally will not be 
modified even to reflect subsequent regulatory developments. As EPA has emphasized, “[i]n 
general, permits are not modified to incorporate changes made in regulations during the term of 
the permit. This is to provide some measure of certainty to both the pennittees and the [EPA] 
during the term of the permits.”" 

Yet, EPA’s assertion of an unconstrained veto power means that any Section 404 permit could be 
vulnerable, regardless of the permit-holder’s compliance with the permit or the State’s or Corps’s 
views. Having invested substantial resources in a project requiring a Section 404 permit 
(including substantial resources in the permitting process itself), the permit holder would have no 
assurance, contrary to Section 404{p), that it would be allowed to reap the benefits of its 


“ 33U.S.C. § I344(p). 

" 49 Fed. Reg. 37,998, 38,045 (Sept. 26. 1984). 
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investment if it complies with the permit and be shielded from CWA liability. Instead, there 
would be great uncertainty and regulatory limbo regarding whether any permit was going to be 
vetoed and whether validly permitted projects will be able to be completed. 

The Corps consistently has respected Congress’ call for regulatory certainty. Corps regulations 
specifically address permit modification or suspension and lay out five factors to be balanced in 
that inquiry.'^ ERA should not have the ability to eviscerate issued permits. Once the permit is 
issued, the Corps — not ERA — determines whether the permit should be modified or revoked, and 
it does so by applying regulatory standards that fully protect Congress’ interest in finality. If 
ERA continues to assert this “broad veto power” over permits issued by the Corps, it will 
disregard Congress’ explicit choice to give the Corps primary authority over the Section 404 
permitting process. 

era’s position means that it has continuing jurisdiction to oversee Section 404-permitted 
construction activities and to continually evaluate the impact those projects may have on the 
surrounding municipal water supplies (including surface or ground water), fisheries, shellfishing, 
wildlife habitat, recreation areas, etc. ERA asserts that the agency has the unfettered option to 
change its mind at any time, up until project completion. All parties to the construction and 
development processes face the ongoing threat that at any point during the course of a project, 
ERA may decide to revisit the discharge authorization, and perhaps reengage on any of the issues 
raised during the Section 404 permit application process. Rermittees now have the additional 
burden of being prepared at all times to address these after-the-fact objections, or face the risk 
that ERA will unilaterally decide to withdraw (or deny or restrict the use of) previously approved 
disposal sites, effectively revoking all or part of the permit. 

ERA’S Unconstrained Veto Power Will Chill Private Investment and Negatively Impact the 
Economy 

The Corps reportedly issues roughly 60,000 discharge permits annually under Section 404 and 
more than $220 billion of investment annually is conditioned on the issuance of these discharge 
permits.” This represents a huge share of the $911 billion in public and private investment in 
the construction of residential and nonresidential structures that occurred in 2013. If EPA 
continues to assert a broad and unconstrained “veto power” over permits issued by the Corps, it 
will substantially deter investment in projects requiring Section 404 authorization, which will 
translate directly into lost jobs and lost economic activity across the whole economy. This will 
have a disproportionate and negative impact on gross domestic product (GDP). Billions of 
dollars of investment are dependent on the finality that comes with a duiy-issued Corps permit. 

Leaving projects un-built has consequences far beyond the owner and users who are deprived of 
the use of that project. Construction is a major contributor to employment, GDP and 


These five factors include whether any “circumstances ... have changed since the permit was issued,” “any 
significant objections to the authorized activity which were not earlier considered,” and “the extent to which 
modification, suspension, or other action would adversely affect plans, investments and actions the permittee has 
reasonably made or taken in reliance on the permit.” 33 C.F.R. Section 325.7(a). 

’’ See e.g. , David Sending, Economic fnceniive Effects of EPA 's After~the~Fact Veto of a Section 404 Discharge 
Permit issued to Arch Coal (May 30, 2011). 
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manufacturing. An extra $1 billion in nonresidential construction spending adds about $3.4 
billion to GDP, about $1.1 billion to personal earnings and creates or sustains 28,500 jobs.'"* 
Two-thirds of tho-se jobs occur outside of construction — in industries ranging from raining and 
manufacturing to a host of services, locally and across the country. 

Overall employment in the construction industry peaked at 7.73 million in April 2006, fell to 
5.44 million (down 30%) by January 201 1 and has recovered only a quarter of the losses since 
then, reaching 6.02 million in June 2014. This gradual and still-fragile recovery would be 
severely threatened if EPA is able to revoke Section 404 permits at any stage. 

Construction is an important source of orders for U.S. manufacturing, in 2013 U.S. 
manufacturers shipped $5 1 7 billion in construction materials and supplies (9% of total factory 
shipments) and $55 billion in new construction equipment (13% of total machinery shipments). 

A precipitous drop in investment in projects that require a Section 404 permit would cut deeply 
into these shipments and potentially end the recovery that has occurred in recent years in 
manufacturing employment. Similarly, the cancelation of these projects would result in 
significant job losses in industries that supply raw materials, design and other professional 
services to construction, as well as businesses that depend on purchases by the workers and 
owners of construction companies and their suppliers. 

Investors expect the permitting process to be followed, so that a project has a foil opportunity to 
pre.sent its plans, defend its science, and modify the project to meet any legitimate regulatory 
concerns. The financial risk of backing a project that requires a Section 404 permit is 
significantly increased If a possibility exists that EPA can veto a project (1) even before an 
applicant has an opportunity to propose a specific project or to demonstrate its ability to meet the 
eWA criteria or (2) years after the permit has been duly issued and relied upon by the permittee. 

EPA’s Unconstrained Veto Power Will Disrupt Vital Infrastructure Projects and Impact 
Public Health and Safety 

Raising new obstacles to public and private infrastructure investment, as EPA has done by 
asserting unconstrained veto power over Section 404 permits, will exacerbate the difficulty of 
achieving the necessary funding level. 

The United States currently faces “a significant backlog of overdue maintenance across [its] 
infrastructure system” and “a pressing need for modernization.”'^ The suspension, restriction or 
lack of financial support for Section 404 projects could result in intolerable delays to the 
renovation and improvement of public infrastructure, including highway and transit construction 
projects, bridge construction and repairs, and dam repairs. Forty-two percent of America’s major 
urban highways remain congested. Disruptions that delay highway construction projects could 


This breaks down as follows: 9,700jobs direct construction jobs; 4,600 jobs indirect jobs from supplying 
construction materials and services; and 4,300 jobs induced when workers and owners in construction and supplier 
businesses spend their additional wages and profits. 

See American Society of Civil Engineers, Report Card for America's infrastructure (2013). The report thoroughly 
documents the condition of the nation’s water, transportation, energy and public infrastructure. Cumulatively, 
ASCE’s 2013 report gave the nation’s infrastructure a “D+” — signaling a need to substantially increase public 
investment in a wide range of infrastructure. 
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also delay numerous safety-related projects, resulting in increased potential for injuries and 
fatalities to the traveling public. Highway improvement projects improve traffic flows and 
reduce congestion, which decreases air pollution associated with idling. The Federal Highway 
Administration estimates that $ 1 70 billion in eapital investment per year is needed to 
significantly improve conditions and performance; the current level of investment is 
approximately half of that number. Even a temporary freeze on new highway construction could 
prevent states from “obligating” their federal highway funds, which could, in turn, result in a loss 
of those federal dollars. The long-term impaets of losing federal funding would have substantial 
impacts on the states' ability to keep highways safe and prevent accidental deaths and injuries. 

Among other examples of infrastructure needs that should be urgently addressed: 

• One in nine of the nation’s bridges are rated as structurally deficient'^ - and 1 5 states 
have had their number of structurally deficient bridges increase since 2011; 

• There are 14,000 high-hazard dams, and 4,000 deficient dams, in the U.S.; 

• The reliability of the nation’s massive levee system, which increasingly protects 
developed communities, is essentially unknown; 

• Water and wastewater infrastructure systems are aging rapidly and require roughly $1 
trillion of investment to meet current public health and environmental standards; 

• Some sewer systems are 100 years old and many treatment facilities are past their 
recommended life expectancy. ’’ 

EPA’s Unconstrained Veto Power Will Inhibit Project Financing 

Also, the risk of permit revocation will drive up the cost of municipal bond financing, a common 
funding vehicle for projects requiring large capital outlays. The debt rating agencies will 
account for this risk through lowered bond ratings, particularly on controversial projects, 
resulting in increased underwriting fees and interest rates, the cost of which could be quite 
sizable. In some cases project proponents may not be able to obtain necessary financing or public 
funding. 

As a result, AGC members are concerned that the increased level of uncertainty on projects that 
require a Section 404 permit will reduce investment in vital infrastructure such as roads, 
pipelines and rail lines. Communities and jurisdictions in need of this infrastructure may find it 
an untenable, as the cost of servicing the municipal bond debt outpaces any reasonable economic 
benefit they can expect from the improvements. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to testify on behalf of AGC. 


“ “Structurally deficient” -- Bridges require significant maintenance, rehabilitation, or replacement. 
"Id 
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Testimony of Richard O. Faulk 

Senior Director, Initiative for Energy and the Environment 
Lavr & Economics Center, George Mason University School of Law, Arlington, Virginia 
Partner, Hollingsworth LLP, Washington, DC 

Before the 

Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure 
Subcommittee on Water Resources and Environment 
United States House of Representatives 

July 15, 2014 

Thank you for inviting me to speak to you today. At the outset, let me note that I am not 
appearing here on behalf of any client or organization. I have responded to the committee’s 
invitation as a concerned citizen, and 1 will provide information based upon my experience and 
observation. 

I serve as the Senior Director of the Initiative for Energy and the Environment for the Law & 
Economics Center at George Mason University School of Law, where 1 develop and participate in 
forums designed to promote constructive dialogue regarding our nation’s energy and environmental 
concerns. I am also a partner in the Washington DC law firm of Hollingsworth LLP, where I 
maintain a trial and appellate practice that includes environmental litigation matters. For most of my 
37 years of practice, I have focused on complex toxic tort and environmental litigation. 

Over my years of practice, I have become familiar with the sources of the Environmental 
Protection Agency’s alleged authority to veto permits issued under Section 404 of the federal Clean 
Water Act, as well as the disputes that have arisen recently regarding the extent of that authority both 
before and after permits have been issued by the Corps of Engineers - the primary regulatory body 
responsible for such actions. 

Based upon my review of three situations that have arisen recently, I believe there is an 
urgent need for a comprehensive inquiry into whether the current statutory structure authorizes - or 
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can be constraed to authorize - abusive retrospective and prospective vetoes of legitimate business 
activities. The risk presented by such vetoes can be evaluated by reviewing three recent situations: 

(1) EPA’s revocation of section 404 permit that the Corps issued to the Spruce No. 1 Mine, a 
surface coal mine in Logan County, West Virginia. Mingo Logan Coal Company; 

(2) EPA’s threat to use Section 404(c) prospectively to withdraw large geographic areas (fom 
any extractive development by Pebble Mine partnership in Alaska even before the 
company seeks a permit for extractive activity in that area. See 
http://eorporate.pebbleDartnershiD.com/news-article.DhD?s=lawsuit-targets-oveiTeaching- 
epa-pre-emptive-veto-process (last visited July 13, 2014); and 

(3) The request made on May 27, 2014 to the EPA by a group of Native American tribes in 
Northern Wisconsin’s Penokee Hills to use Section 404(c) prospectively to protect treaty 
rights, aquatic resources, fisheries, wildlife, subsistence and public use in the Bad River 
Watershed and western Lake Superior Basin from metallic mining, including a potential 
mine by Gogebic Talconite - again before a permit has even been requested. 


If the Congressional inquiry reveals that such risks exist. Congress should consider amending the 
Clean Water Act to preclude such abuses. Such amendments should require that EPA’s objections 
and withdrawal of specifications occur only during the normal permitting process - not before the 
permitting process is commenced, and not after the process is concluded. Such reforms will preclude 
the prejudice sustained when permits are “withdrawn” after operations have commenced, and also 
ensure that all issues and arguments are considered as part of the permitting process - rather than 
exercised preemptively. Without such protections, these practices - enhanced by deferential judicial 
review - unreasonably expand the EPA’s regulatory range and threaten to upset the delicate balance 
of powers and participation necessary to ensure fair administration of the Clean Water Act. 

Retrospective Veto: Mingo Logan 

After more than two years of litigation in federal courts, the authority of the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency (“EPA”) authority to “veto” permits issued under Section 404 of 
the Clean Water Act (“CWA”) remains a highly contested issue. Section 404 permits, which are 
issued by the U.S, Army Corps of Engineers (“Corps”), authorize the discharge of dredged or fill 
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material into navigable waters at specified disposal sites identified in the permit. Such permits are 
required for a broad range of industrial activities including the extraction of natural resources and the 
development of energy infrastructure. EPA has taken the position that it may “veto” a Section 404 
permit after the permit is issued by “withdrawing” the permitted disposal sites. 

Last year, in Mingo Logan Coal Co. v. U.S. Environmental Protection Agency' the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the D.C. Circuit agreed that EPA had such authority. Mingo Logan then sought 
certiorari in the Supreme Court. Although the Supreme Court denied review, Mingo Logan’s 
arguments frame many issued relevant to this hearing. 

Mingo Logan argued that, read in the context of the broader statutory scheme, and as 
supported by the legislative history, section 404 does not allow EPA to exercise post-permit 
withdrawal authority that “effectively nulliflies] a permit properly issued by the Corps [of 
Engineers]..”^ In support of this argument, Mingo Logan appealed to the Supreme Court’s 
recognition in Coeur Alaska v. Se. Alaska Conservation Council, 557 U.S. 261 (2009), that the 
Corps, and not EPA, has primary authority to issue section 404 permits. As in that case, Mingo 
Logan argued, overlapping permitting authority between the Corps and EPA for section 404 permits 
would create regulatory burdens and confusion unintended by Congress. 

Aside from the legal arguments, Mingo Logan and a multitude of amici curiae also argued 
that retrospective vetoes raised significant economic problems. Giving EPA the unconstrained 
authority to revoke section permits at any time strips the permits of the finality and regulatory 
certainty intended by Congress. While the Corps is required to consider impacts on investment- 
backed expectations before revoking a permit, EPA exercised its “veto” authority with no such 
constraints. 

' 714F.3d608 (D.C. Cir,20l3). 

^ Petition for Writ of Certiorari in Mingo Logan Coal Co. v. U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (No. 1 3-599), at 
i, 9-22 (“Mingo Logan Cert. Petition”). 
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Such authority would have a devastating chilling effect on investment in industries that rely 
on section 404 permits and would have a negative ripple effect across the nation’s entire economy. 
For example, the regulatory uncertainty created by the D.C. Circuit decision jeopardized millions of 
dollars of investments in the construction and maintenance of energy infrastructure that requires 
section 404 permits.^ Reduced investment makes it harder to develop energy infrastructure, thus 
reducing the reliability of energy delivery and resulting in higher costs for ratepayers in every sector 
of the economy. 

Mingo Logan and the amici also raised broader constitutional and federalism concerns. First, 
they argue that because tremendous investments are staked on the expectation of certainty and 
finality of the section 404 permit, the sudden revocation of such permits raises constitutional takings 
concerns. Additionally, EPA’s veto would disrupt the balance of state and federal authority to 
regulate water. Mingo Logan, and West Virginia and other states filing as amici curiae, noted that 
EPA’s post-permit revocation of specifications based on purported impacts to water quality usurps 
the states’ primary authority to regulate water quality. 

Prospective Veto; Pebble Mine and Gogebic Talconite 
Although retrospective vetoes of section 404 permits effectively preclude continued operations, 
prospective vetoes preclude development without the information typically generated in the 
permitting process - thereby depriving potential extractors and operators from meaningful 
participation in EPA’s decision-making process. Under section 404(c), the only appropriate time for 
EPA to consider such veto authority is after a company has sought a section 404 permit from the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. Although section 404(c) provides an opportunity for “notice and 
public hearing” before withdrawal, it does not allow Corps to consider the permit application and 
perform a review under the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). As a result, the process is 

3 

Brief for the American Petroleum Institute, et al in Support of Petitioner in Mingo Logan Coal Co. v. U.S. 
Environmenlal Protection Agency (Ho. 13-599) (filed Dec. 16,20I3)(“AP! Brief’). 
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subverted on the basis of a “hypothetical” situation, thereby enabling withdrawal may occur without 
a participatory factual record. 

These practices raise concerns that EPA may use this “authority” as a form of “zoning” to 
preclude exploration and production of minerals, including oil and gas, before plans to extract those 
minerals are announced. Such tactics would preempt any efforts by the Corps and the prospective 
extractors to reduce or eliminate environment effects - something the permitting process is designed 
to encourage. 

More alarmingly, EPA’s interpretations of the Clean Water Act are presently entitled to 
deferential judicial review - which the U.S. Supreme Court deems “dispositive” so long as the 
interpretation is “reasonable.”^ Even if the controlling provision or regulation is vague or 
ambiguous, the High Court commonly defers to the regulator’s interpretation.^ Finally, when 
complex questions of scientific issues and conclusions are involved, administrative agencies 
conclusions are entitled to “extreme deference.”® These deferential evaluations enhance the 
unfairness and prejudice of EPA’s decisions by precluding meaningful judicial review of objections 
to EPA’s conclusions. They also diminish the circumstances under which the EPA may be held 
accountable for arguably “reasonable” but economically unsound interpretations. Although problems 
of “deference” are not unique to the Clean Water Act, the problems examined in today’s hearing 
provide excellent examples of the need for more active judicial review that constrains the President 
and his executive agencies within their proper Constitutional sphere. 


^ See EPA v. Homer City Generation LP, 572 U.S. (April 29, 20I4)(Slip. Op. at 20), available at 

httD://www. suDreinecourt.gov/opinions/l3pdf/l2-l 182 SS3a.tidf (last visited July 13, 2014). 

* See Auer V. Robbins, 5i9 U, S. 452, 461-463 (1997). 

‘ See City of Waukesha v. EPA, 320 F.3d 228, 247 (D.C. Cir. 2003), 
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Committee of Transportation and Infrastructure 
Subcommittee on Water Resources and Environment 
Oversight Hearing 

"ERA'S Expanded Interpretation of Its Permit Authority Veto under the Clean 

Water Act" 

July 15 2014 

Statement of Patrick Parenteau 
Professor of Law Vermont Law School 

Chairman Gibbs, Representative Bishop and members of the Subcommittee, my name is 
Patrick Parenteau and I want to start by thanking you for the opportunity to present these 
views on one of the important tools provided by the Clean Water Act (CWA) to protect the 
quality, biological integrity, and economic productivity of our nations' waters. 

By way of background I have been involved in various ways with the CWA for over forty 
years. While working at the National Wildlife Federation from 1976-1984 I participated in many 
of the legislative debates, judicial actions, rulemakings, and other administrative proceedings 
during the formative stages of the Act’s programs including in particular the section 404 permit 
program that is the subject of today's hearing. During the Reagan Administration I served as 
Regional Counsel for EPA's New England office and was directly involved in the Attleboro Mall 
404 (c) action. Following that I served as Commissioner of the Vermont Department of 
Environmental Conservation with responsibility for implementing the CWA at the state level. 
After that I was with the Perkins Coie law firm in Oregon providing advice and representation to 
business interests on permitting, compliance, enforcement and other regulatory matters. For 
the past 21 years I have been on the faculty of the Vermont Law School, the top ranked 
environmental law program in the nation, where I teach the CWA, conduct training programs 
forjudges and practitioners, research and publish articles, write amicus briefs in cases before 
the Supreme Court and other courts, and frequently give presentations and media interviews 
on the latest developments under the Act. 

There are four points I'd like to share with the subcommittee. 

1. EPA has not expanded its interpretation of its authority under section 404 (c) 
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With respect, I believe the title of this hearing is based on a misunderstanding of how EPA 
has interpreted and applied its authority under section 404(c) since the beginning. First, the 
statute grants EPA very broad authority to "prohibit, deny, restrict or withdraw" any "defined 
area" as a disposal site for dredged or fill material "whenever" the Administrator determines 
that the discharge of such materials would have an "unacceptable adverse impact" on specified 
resources such as municipal water supplies, fisheries and wildlife. EPA's regulations have always 
provided that this authority can be exercised either before or after a permit is issued by the 
Corps of Engineers. 40 CFR §231.1 states: 

"Under section 404(c), the Administrator may exercise a veto over the specification by 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers or by a state of a site for the discharge of dredged or 
fill material. The Administrator may also prohibit the specification of a site under section 
404(c) with regard to any existing or potential disposal site before a permit application 
has been submitted to or approved by the Corps or a state." 

The regulations further define the terms withdraw, prohibit, and deny as follows 

"(a) Withdraw specification means to remove from designation any area already 
specified as a disposal site by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers or by a state which has 
assumed the section 404 program, or any portion of such area, 

(b) Prohibit specification means to prevent the designation of an area as a present or 
future disposal site. 

(c) Deny or restrict the use of any defined area for specification is to deny or restrict the 
use of any area for the present or future discharge of any dredged or fill material." 

40 CFR §231.2 

In its recent decision upholding EPA's use of section 404 (c) authority to veto the permit 
for the Spruce Mine in West Virginia the DC Circuit stated: 

"Section 404 imposes no temporal limit on the Administrator's authority to withdraw 
the Corps' specification but instead expressly empowers him to prohibit, restrict or 
withdraw the specification "whenever" he makes a determination that the statutory 
"unacceptable adverse effect" will result. Using the expansive conjunction "whenever," 
the Congress made plain its intent to grant the Administrator authority to 
prohibit/deny/restrict/withdraw a specification at ony time, (emphasis original)' 


' M ingo Logan Coal Company v USEPA. 714 F.3d 608, 615 (D.C. Cir. 2013); cert denied, _US_, March 14 2014. The 
case has been remanded to the District Court for a hearirrg on the merits of EPA's decision. 
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In an earlier case involving a challenge to EPA's veto of a permit for a dam in Georgia the 
court said that EPA may exercise its authority "before a permit is applied for, while the 
application is pending or after the permit is issued.*^ 

With the Supreme Court's denial of certiorari in Mingo Logan, it is fair to say that the 
issue of EPA's authority to exercise the 404 (c) authority whenever the Administrator 
determines that there will be "unacceptable adverse effects" on the designated resources is 
settled law. That still leaves important policy questions of whether and how the Administrator 
should exercise this authority but there can no longer be any doubt that EPA has had this 
authority since the 1972 CWA amendments and has consistently interpreted the statute as 
granting that authority since the first regulations were written. 

Further, assertions that EPA has "never" used 404 (c) in advance of a permit application 
are simply wrong. In 1988, during the Reagan administration, EPA used its authority to restrict 
the designation of three separately owned wetland properties totaling 432 acres in the 
Everglades as disposal sites in order to protect endangered wildlife including the Florida 
Panther.^ Nor is it true that EPA has "never" vetoed a Corps permit after the fact. Also in 1988, 
in the Russo Development Corporation case, EPA vetoed Corps permits for disposal of fill into 
the Hackensack Meadowlands of New Jersey. The developer sued and EPA's after the fact veto 
was upheld by the New Jersey Federal District Court."' 

What is certainly true is that EPA rarely exercises its 404 (c) authority at all (only thirteen 
times in over 40 years) and even more rarely does it do so either before permit applications 
have been filed or after permits have been issued. But to say that it has never done so in the 
past is factually incorrect and to suggest that it should not have the authority to do so in the 
future could lead to unnecessary damage to aquatic resources that the CWA is supposed to 
protect. Forcing EPA to make decisions within artificial time constraints that cannot take 
account of the unique situations presented by the wide variety of projects that must be 
evaluated will inevitably lead to less informed decisions that will not serve the purposes of the 
law or the public good. 

2. The 404(c) process is apolitical, science based, and transparent . 

Eleven of the thirteen 404 (c) vetoes to date were issued by Republican administrations. 
President Ronald Reagan holds the record for the largest number of vetoes at seven, more than 
all of the other administrations combined. Point being this is not a liberal or conservative issue. 


' City of Alma V United States. 744 F.Supp.l546, 1588 (S.O. Ga. 1990) 

' In Re Henry Rem Estate, S3 Federal Register 30093, August 10, 1988. In this case EPA vetoed two permits that 
had been issued and also acted proactively to restrict any further disposal on the properties. 

■' Russo Development Corp, v. EPA. 20 ELR 20938, 39 (D. N.J. 1990) 
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This is a tool designed to protect water quality and special places for everybody. Pollution does 
not respect political affiliation. When drinking water supplies are contaminated, when 
breeding and spawning habitat is destroyed, when wetlands that nurture wildlife and protect 
communities from storms and floods are filled, when rivers and lakes used by millions are 
polluted by poorly designed developments, everyone suffers. The reason that 404 (c) exists is 
that the prescient framers of the landmark 1972 legislation thought it was important to provide 
a backstop, a safety net, to ensure that permits to dispose of dredged and fill material, which 
can encompass everything from plain dirt to toxic mine tailings, did not result in unacceptable 
impacts on a select list of critical resources. Edmund Muskie, considered by many to be the 
father of the Clean Water Act and who saw firsthand the environmental degradation that 
results from poorly regulated industrial discharges to his beloved Androscoggin River, explained 
why Congress decided to vest EPA rather than the Corps with final authority on 404 permits 
affecting these special resources: 

"[T]he[Conference] Committee did not believe there could be any justification for 
permitting the Secretary of the Army to make determination as to the environmental 
implications of either the site to be selected or the specific soil to be disposed of in a 
site. Thus the conferees agreed that the Administrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency should have the veto power over the selection of the site for dredge spoil 
disposal and over any specific spoil to be disposed of at any specific site."^ 

With no disrespect to the dedicated professionals in the Corps that administer the 404 
permit program, Congress chose EPA to be the final arbiter in those few cases where important 
resources were at stake and special expertise was required to judge whether the impacts to 
water quality were "unacceptable." This is inherently a value judgment that must be informed 
by the best available science through a fair and open process. As the principal agency of the 
federal government whose mission is to protect the environment Congress wisely chose to vest 
this important function in EPA. The safety net concept that underlies 404 (c) remains critical in 
today's world where water resources are under even greater stress from polluted runoff, 
atmospheric deposition, nutrient enrichment, dead zones, and looming threats of climate 
change and ocean acidification. Maintaining the resilience of natural systems in the face of 
these daunting challenges should be of paramount concern to members of Congress. 

3. The 404(c) authority has been used judiciously, with extensive public involvement, 
development of strong science-based administrative records that have withstood every 
legal challenge, and with positive results for water quality and society as a whole— 
exactly as Congress intended. 


^ Congressional Research Service, 93d Cong., "A legislative History of the Water Pollution Control Act Amendments 
of 1972" (Comm. Print 1973) at 177 
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There have been 13 actions under 404(c). No two are exactly alike. The cases run the gamut 
from small commercial developments to major dams and mining operations. I will discuss three 
that I am most familiar with to illustrate how the process has worked to successfully accomplish 
the goals of the law. 

Attleboro Mall/Sweedens Swamp (1986) 

As mentioned I was Regional Counsel for Region One with responsibility for overseeing the 
legal work on this case. It involved a proposed shopping mall in in Attleboro Massachusetts. The 
Pyramid Corporation proposed to build the mall in a 50 acre wetland known as Sweedens 
Swamp. After a long permit process that took over two years the New England District of the 
Corps proposed to deny the permit but was overruled by HQ and the permit was issued. Region 
One initiated the veto process which took another year and featured several public hearings, 
two rounds of public comments, development of an extensive administrative record, meetings 
with the applicant, consultations with EPA headquarters and many site visits to gather data on 
the functions and values of the wetland. In the end the decision to veto the permit was based 
on a combination of the value of the wetland in a watershed that had seen a huge loss of 
wetland functions and the fact that there were other upland sites available to Pyramid when it 
first began looking for a place to build the mall. One of the key policy issues raised by the case 
was whether an applicant for a 404 permit had duty to avoid filling a wetland where there were 
practicable alternatives available. EPA and the Corps disagreed on the role of avoidance in the 
permit process. The Corps took the position that applicants could mitigate impacts without 
going through a practicable alternatives analysis. EPA took the position that avoidance should 
be the first priority. After three years of litigation the Second Circuit upheld the veto and 
endorsed EPA's avoidance first rationale.® Having lost in court Pyramid did what EPA had 
recommended all along which was to negotiate a deal with another mall developer who had 
acquired an alternative upland site that would serve the same market. The upshot is that the 
mall was built and Sweedens Swamp was saved. 

Perhaps the most important outcome of this veto action was what happened afterwards. 
EPA and the Corps finally resolved their differences through a Memorandum of Understanding 
setting forth a new "sequencing" approach to mitigation that incorporated the avoidance first 
principle. In due course this MOU became the full blown Compensatory Wetland Mitigation 
Rule that we have today.^ 

Two Forks Dam (1989) 


Bersani v Deland. 850 F.2d 36 (2d Cir. 1988) 
40 CFR Part 230 
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This is one of the more well-known 404 (c) vetoes. It was initiated during the 
administration of George HW Bush and was personally overseen by Administrator Bill Reilly. 
Briefly, it involved the proposed construction of a water supply dam in Cheesman Canyon in the 
headwaters of the South Plate River high in the Rocky Mountains of Colorado. Cheesman was a 
wilderness canyon with a "gold medal" trout fishery. The dam, as big as Hoover Dam, would 
flood six towns as well as much of Cheesman Canyon, and would have turned the canyon into a 
7,300-acre reservoir, creating the largest lake in Colorado. Reilly cited the fact that the stretch 
of the South Platte flowing through the canyon was unsurpassed in the West as a natural 
habitat and recreation area, and that far less expensive and destructive alternatives were 
available. His prediction ultimately came true as the Denver Water Board (DWB) the primary 
sponsor of the project, turned to more aggressive water conservation and groundwater 
management alternatives that addressed the water supply needs of the Denver metropolitan 
area in a more cost effective and environmentally sound way. In 1990, the DWB served 

890.000 people within Denver and its surrounding suburbs. In 1999, it served an additional 

95.000 people with the same amount of water. Monte Pascoe, head of the DWB at that time, 
recalls: "One of the good things about the Two Forks discussions was that it created 
cooperation. That was when we got the cultural facilities tax passed, and a large number of 
other cooperative arrangements."® 

Once again the 404 (c) process led to a change in policy that resulted in more 
environmentally and economically sound use of water resources. 

Yazoo Pumps (20081 

This veto occurred during the George W Bush administration. It involves a flood control 
project that would have destroyed between 67,000 and 200,000 acres of bottomland 
hardwood wetlands in the Lower Mississippi River Watershed. Located near the confluence of 
the Yazoo and Big Sunflower Rivers north of Jackson, Mississippi, the Yazoo Backwater Area 
contains some of the richest wetland and aquatic resources in the nation, and serves as critical 
fish and wildlife habitat. After an extensive evaluation, EPA concluded that the project would 
result in "unacceptable damage to these valuable resources that are used for wildlife, 
economic, and recreational purposes," The Project would have cost more than $220 million for 
construction, with an annual operational cost of more than $2 million. The Mississippi Levee 
Board sued arguing the project was exempt under 404 (r) but the Fifth Circuit disagreed and 
upheld era's veto ruling that the exemption did not apply.® 


® High Country News, "Water Pressure "Nov. 20, 2000, uploaded 7/12/.14 from 
http://www.hcn.org/i5Sues/191/lQ100 

’ Board of Mississippi Levee Commissioners v EPA _F3d _ No. 11-60302 (March 6, 2012); 
http://www.c35.uscourts.gOv/opinions%5Cpub%5Cll/ll-60302-CV0.wpd.pd f 
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era's veto wasn't heavy-handed, nor did it come out of the blue. ERA engaged in 
protracted negotiations with the Corps of Engineers over ten years, trying to reach agreement 
on a less environmentally damaging alternative. Finally in 2008, after inviting comment, holding 
a local public hearing, informing members of the state's congressional delegation, and 
consulting one last time with the Corps and local officials, ERA vetoed the Corps' approval of 
the project. The veto not only saved a priceless complex of unique wetlands generating millions 
of dollars' worth of ecosystem services each and every year, it also saved the American 
taxpayer well over $200 million. 

ERA has been sued multiple times over the use of its 404(c) veto and it has won every case. This 
is a remarkable record, almost unheard of in the annals of environmental law, and it speaks to 
the care with which the agency chooses to exercise this last resort measure and builds 
administrative records that have been vindicated by the judiciary all the way to the Supreme 
Court. 

4. The controversy over the Pebble Mine 404 (c) action is misdirected at ERA which is 
proceeding exactly as the law envisions instead of at the project proponents who for 
whatever reason have failed to follow through on their promises to file a permit 
application. 

In the current controversy over the Pebble Mine in Alaska the charge has been leveled that ERA 
has launched a "preemptive veto" before an application for a 404 permit has been submitted. 
Pebble Limited Partnership (PLP) the project proponent has even filed a lawsuit seeking to block 
ERA from proceeding with its detailed review of the impacts of potential mining scenarios in the 
Bristol Bay Watershed, one of the most biologically rich fisheries on earth, the source of over 
half of the world's supply of sockeye salmon, and a vital subsistence, cultural and economic 
asset for Native Alaskan communities and many others. The suit is groundless and should be 
dismissed as premature.^ 

First, PLP can file an application for a permit anytime it wants. Instead as pointed out by 
Senator Murkowski in a letter dated July 1, 2013 PLP has been promising to file an application 
and mining plan for over eight years.*^ Senator Murkowski notes that "For nearly a decade 
Alaskans have been told that these actions are imminent. Yet today after years of waiting it is 
anxiety frustration and confusion that have become the norm in many communities..." There is 
nothing preventing PLP from filing its application and having the Corps process it at the same 
time EPA is conducting its 404 (c) review. As mentioned the statute and regulations give EPA 


Newport Galleria v Deland . 618 F. Supp. 1179 (D.D.C, 09/25/1985) (The court dismissed Pyramid's attempt to 
enjoin the 404 jc) veto process on the ground that there was no final agency action.) 

” http://www.energv.senate.Eov/pu blic/inde)(.cfm/2013/7/sen-murkowski-calls-Qn-Debble-partnership-to- 
reiease-mining-pian 
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the authority to initiate 404 (c) before, during or after the permit process. Indeed the work that 
EPA is doing will facilitate the ultimate resolution of this matter. Rather than creating 
uncertainty as PLP is doing through its foot-dragging, EPA is actually working to provide greater 
certainty about what is and is not acceptable mining in this pristine watershed. 

Second, EPA did not act unilaterally here. Alaska Native tribes. Native Corporations, commercial 
and recreational fisher organizations, and local officials formally petitioned EPA to initiate the 
404 (c) process as a way of removing the uncertainty created by PLP's failure to move forward 
with its proposal. According to Bob Waldrop, executive director of the Bristol Bay Regional 
Seafood Development Association, "The Bristol Bay fishermen are weary and exasperated by 
the economic cloud of uncertainty that Pebble brings to our world-class fishery."*^ 

Third, EPA has not vetoed anything at this point. In fact EPA is at step one of a four step process 
that will take many months to complete. EPA has a broad array of options, including 
"restricting" mining through detailed performance standards governing what kind of mining 
could take place without doing unacceptable harm to a resource that supports the subsistence 
and cultural practices of indigenous peoples, a $1 +billion fishery and its 14,000 jobs, and a 
world class sport fishery. In this process EPA must consider such things as what is the toxicity of 
the mining wastes from various kinds of ore deposits, where will this material be dumped in 
relation to where the salmon runs go and what kind of long term monitoring, management and 
seepage controls will be needed to ensure not future harm once the mining is over. This should 
be viewed as a positive step to ensure that whatever mining takes place does not jeopardize an 
irreplaceable natural resource of immense value to Alaskans and the nation as whole. 

I also would like to say that it is unfortunate that the committee does not have a witness from 
the Bristol Bay region, as they are the ones that asked EPA to help protect the waters in their 
region and they know the most about what is stake there. 

Conclusion 

Vermonters have a saying; "If it ain't broke don't fix it.” Section 404(c) is not broken. It is doing 
what Congress intended. And so is EPA. Rather than shooting the messenger I would submit 
that a more productive approach would be to address the merits of each project that falls 
under the aegis of the 404 permit program and find ways to "maintain and restore the 
chemical, physical and biological integrity of the nation's waters" in keeping with the common 
sense objectives of the Clean Water Act. 

Thank you. 


“ Commercial Fishermen for Bristol Bay http://fishermenforbristQlbav.org/2014/01/final-ep3-bristQl-bav- 
assessment-conciudes-pebble-wrong-mine-wrone-place/ 
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On behalf of the National Stone, Sand and Gravel Association, we appreciate the opportunity to 
submit testimony to the Committee on Transportation and Infrastructure Water and the 
Environment Subcommittee hearing on “EPA’s Expanded Interpretation of its Permit Veto 
Authority under the Clean Water Act.” The EPA's recent actions indicating an increasing 
willingness to veto a permit have caused a great deal of uncertainty in the aggregates industry, 
and concern for its ability to operate in the future. 

NSSGA is the world’s largest mining association by product volume. NSSGA membei- 
companies represent more than 90% of the crushed stone and 70% of the sand and gravel 
consumed annually in the U.S., and there are more than 10,000 aggregates operations across the 
United States. 

Aggregates are the chief ingredient in asphalt pavement and concrete, and are used in nearly all 
residential, commercial, and industrial building construction and in most public works projects, 
including roads, highways, bridges, dams, and airports. Aggregates operations are returned to the 
community as a variety of positive land uses from wetlands to lakes, wildlife habitats, 
recreational centers and even amusement parks and golf courses. While Americans take for 
granted this essential natural material, they are imperative for construction of our infrastructure, 
homes, and for positive growth in our communities. 

Our industry is concerned by the EPA’s veto of an existing permit and recent threat to veto a 404 
permit before it was even submitted, and these decisions have oast a pall over all extractive 
industries. The aggregates industry, like other natural resource industries, depends on the 
certainty and permanency of permitting. Once a permit has been applied for, we expect it to be 
evaluated fairly on the basis of merit. When it is granted, we expect to be able to operate within 
the bounds of that permit for its duration. Our industry plans decades in advance for many sites, 
so a reliable permitting system is a cornerstone of our ability to operate. The recent decisions by 
the EPA have created doubt regarding all permit applications. 

As the committee is aware, the courts have decided EPA has the authority to veto a permit 
almost three years after its issuance, and while the location was operating in full compliance with 
that specific permit. As the committee is also aware, the EPA now is threatening an 
unprecedented, preemptive veto for Pebble Mine in Alaska. EPA’s pre-permit report on the 
effects of a potential mine allowed the operators no opportunity to make their case in an unbiased 
manner. 

These actions by the EPA undermine the certainty industries must have to operate. EPA’s abuse 
of its veto authority will chili development of new sites and make operating in current sites 
fraught with unknowns. Is any permit sacrosanct? Is any permit ever final? Will a site be allowed 
to submit a permit? NSSGA hopes that these and other concerns will be examined by the 
committee as they .seek to bring certainty to this issue. 

NSSGA is grateful for the opportunity to submit a statement for the record, and looks forward to 
being a resource should the committee require additional information about the effects these 
actions will have on the American aggregates industry and American infrastructure. 


O 



